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Vol. I 


T ameeting of the Faculty early 

in the year the following vote was 
adopted: ‘‘ That with a view to the 
attainment of a more systematic and 
intelligent arrangement of courses, the 
encouragement of discussion of ques- 
tions of common interest, the promo- 
tion of a broader scholarship and the 
increase inthe dignity of our graduate 
degrees, a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of 
a closer coOrdination of work of allied 
departments, by the adoption of the 
division method of departmental 
organization or some similar system, 
and to report its conclusion to the 
Faculty.’? A committee wasappoint- 
ed and after careful deliberation offered 
a plan, which has been adopted, for the 
organization of the Faculty into seven 
divisions for the discussion of problems 
and the formulation of plans of 
common interest to the departments 
represented. Thedivision is intended 
to be essentially a consultative and a 
deliberative body. Thescheme is not 
designed to deprive a department of 
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its independence. In a matter vitally 
affecting its independence, the ulti- 
mate decision would of course rest 
with the department concerned, and 
it would accept only so far as it saw 
fit, the advice and opinions of asso- 
ciated departments. It is believed 
that the plan will be found in practice 
not only to add no administrative 
burdens, but on the other hand, to 
lighten many tasks, and simplify 
much of the Faculty’s labor, through 
harmonious cooperation. It will, for 
example, bring to bear upon current 
problems the advice and suggestions 
of those peculiarly interested in their 
solution, and will relieve the Faculty 
and its committees of many questions 
of a specialized nature in which neces- 
sarily only a small group of the 
Faculty can be interested. 





The specific advantages which the 
committee found in the plan proposed 
and adopted were classed under three 
heads : 

1. The strengthening ofthe curric- 
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ulum. 
division 


Through the medium of the 
meetings, conflicts can be 
avoided in the hours of courses of dif- 
ferent departments which should prop- 
perly be taken by students at the 
sane time, duplications can be pre- 
vented, and closely related courses 
can be arranged so that they shall be 
taken in their proper order. In the 
division meetings, new courses can be 
discussed and their bearing upon 
existing courses considered. By the 
division, announcements can be issued 
to serve as guides to students seeking 
training for specific careers, and in 
these announcements courses can prop- 
etly be explained at length, thus 
relieving the annual catalogue of much 
of its present matter. 

2. An aid to elections by students, 
This advantage has already been sug- 
gested. Whether we adopt the sys- 
tem of faculty advisers or continue our 
present system of independent election, 
it is obvious that the division organi- 
zation will prove of value. An adviser 
will be far more efficient as a member 
of a division than merely as a member 
of an independent department, and 
even without advisers, the division 
announcements of courses and the 
cooperative spirit engendered by the 
division system will have a tendency 
to check the present happy-go-lucky 
method of securing a college degree. 

3. The strengthening of the grad- 
uate work and the increase in dignity 
of the graduate degree. The chair- 
man of the Graduate Committee 
recently expressed the opinion that 
the great advantage of our graduate 


“priate degree. 


Sciences : 
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work consisted in its influence as a 
stimulus to the faculty and an incen- 
tive to scholarship in the undergradu- 
ate body. It isthought that the divi- 
sion plan of organization will promote 
this object, for to the division can be 
entrusted the formulation of a can- 
didate’s course of study, the general 
oversight of his work, the general 
criticism of his thesis, his examina- 
tion, aud his recommendation to the 
Graduate Committee for his appro- 
Beyond acting as a 
stimulus to the members of the Faculty 
engaged in the direction of this kind 
of work, and the broadening and 
strengthening of the work accom- 
plished, the division organization will 
add dignity to the degree conferred by 
reason of the fact that the candidate 
will be endorsed by the entire division 
rather than by a single department. 
This plan does not contemplate any 
diminution of the powers of the Grad- 
uate Committee. The latter still per- 
forms its valuable function as the 
guardian of the integrity of the grad- 
uate degree. 


The Faculty has been divided as 
follows : 
1. Division of Classical Philology : Greek, 
Latin, Linguistics, Classical Archeology. 
Chairman, Professor J. K. Lord. 
2. Division of Modern Languages 
Literatures: English, Romance 
German, Linguistics. 
Chairman, Professor Emery. 
3. Division of Mathematical Sciences : 
Mathematics, Graphics, Civil Engineering, 
Physics, Astronomy. 
Chairman, Professor Worthen. 
4. Division of Physical aud 
Chemistry, Biology, 


and 
Languages, 


Natural 
Histology, 
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Anatomy, Bacteriology, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Anthropology, Physics, Geology. 
Chairman, Professor Patten. 

5. Division of Social Sciences: History, 
Modern History, Political Science, Economics, 
Sociology. 

Chairman, Professor Wells 
6. Division of Philosophy and the History 


of Religion: Philosophy, Education, Biblical 
Literature. 
Chairman, Professor Campbell. 
7. Division of Fine Arts: Fine Arts, 


Archeology, Music, Aesthetics. 
Chairman, Professor Morse. 


The return of Mr. Keyes, after two 
years spent in study abroad, to 
assume direction of the work to be un- 
dertaken in Fine Arts, and the pro- 
vision in Dartmouth Hall for the 
development of this work, have called 
attention to this addition to the curric- 
ulum and its significance. At present 
the fundamental idea of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts is that the relation 
of these arts to human needs is as 
intimate as is that of literature, despite 
the fact that the study of the latter 
has long held the predominant place 
in college curricula. The effect of 
either upon conduct is perhaps prob- 
lematic ; the fact remains that, while 
a man may divorce himself from liter- 
ary influences, he is continually enter- 
ing the domain of the fine arts. 
Home, office, school house, public 
building are the products of taste, 
good or bad; they bespeak the artistic 
feeling of individual or community. 
Taste can not be developed without 
contact with worthy criteria. The 
furnishing of criteria will be the first 
duty of the department, and this will 
be done by the introduction of courses 
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both historical and theoretical, the 
one forming a definite background for 
the other. In matters such as this it 
is easy to confuse the general issue in 
the accumulation of detail. It will 
take some time and no little experi- 
ment to adapt the work of the depart- 
ment tothe actual requirements of the 
student. It is one thing to teach 
names and dates and the location of 
pictures; quite another to make the 
highest ideals of art definitely a part 
of daily life and thought. As for 
equipment the department has quarters 
in Dartmouth Hall. The seminar 
room is sheathed in wood and covered 
with burlap, for the purpose of giving 
a proper setting to photographs and 
such other objects of art as may be 
acquired by the department. Work 
has beeir begun with an outfit of 1500 
photographs, illustrative of Italian 
painting, and 500 or more illustrative 
of painting in Germany and the 
Netherlands. Thanks to the Moore 
fund, this modest beginning promises 
to find yearly increase through the 
acquirement of further photographs, 
stereopticon slides, and such books as 
would not otherwise find their way 
into the library. 


The Dartmouth board on March 28 
elected G. H. Howard ’o7, editor-in- 
chief for next year. Mr. Howard and 
Mr. Bartlett of the same class were 
the candidates for the position. Mr. 
Bartlett has been the Athletic Editor, 
while Mr. Howard has been the 


Alumni Editor. A committee had 
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been appointed at a previous time to 
report upon the work of the candi- 
dates, and had reported in favor of 
Mr. Bartlett. The Dartmouth board, 
however, had specifically stated in a 
vote at the beginning of the year that 
it would not consider the recommen- 
dation of this committee mandatory. 
The defeated candidate is a man of 
much ability and genuine journalis- 
tic instincts. He has devoted his 
whole time practically to journalistic 
work. He has contributed to The 
Dartmouth much more material that 
has been used than has the editor 
elect. On the other hand, Mr. 
Howard is a man of wider activities. 
He was editor-in-chief of The Aegis 
this year, and he was a member of one 
of the College Debating teams. Ona 
question of preference between these 
two good men, the board decided by a 
narrow majority in favor of Mr. 
Howard. ‘The editor-in-chief for this 
year felt that an injustice had been 
done, and in the issue of March 30 
wrote an editorial severely critical of 
the election, ending, ‘‘It is to be 
regretted that in a college which pro- 
fesses a belief in democratic prin- 
ciples true merit should not receive 
its just reward.’’ At the request of 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Bartlett an 
investigating committee was appointed 
to review the case, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Richardson and Emery and Mr. 
Keyes. This committee went into 
all the circumstances carefully, and 
reported its opinion, that it found the 
election thoroughly legal and honora- 
ble. 
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This is the outline of the case 
about which there has been considera- 
ble inquiry, due to the editorial 
Mr. Bartlett was 
given to understand by those in con- 
trol of The Dartmouth that if he 
fulfilled certain conditions the election 
should rightly be his. He more than 
fulfilled these. Mr. Libby has edited 
The Dartmouth with care and ability, 
and wrote what he honestly thought, 
in his attack upon the justice of the 
election. 


referred to before. 


It is not right, however, 
that Mr. Howard should stand mis- 
this matter. He 
believed that a man with ability to 
write creditably, whose contributions 
had been regular, had a right to stand 
for election, though much less of his 
work might published. 
The board believed so too, and elected 
him. 


represented in 


have been 


There is every reason to expect 
that the weekly will be edited with 
ability and under his 
The mistake in the affair 
was the editor’s assumption that his 
definition of true merit was all inclu- 
sive and his publication of an editorial 
which had the appearance of carrying 
personal prejudice into public print, 
though this appearance belied his real 
purpose. 


satisfaction 
direction. 


THE B1I-MONTHLY gladly publishes 
in another column a communication 
from Professor Fay upon the editorial 
of the February issue about the Ph.D. 
degree. With the argument of this— 
namely, that college teaching should 
be regarded essentially as a profession, 
that those who practice it should have 
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a proper preparation, and that proper 
preparation means careful and exact 
preparatory work—few would differ. 
Exception is taken, however, to Pro- 
fessor Fay’s interpretation of certain 
statements of the editorial. ‘‘German 
methods’’ is a term which has a spe- 
cific meaning in English and American 
educational nomenclature, and it does 
not signify breadth of general knowl- 
edge ; neither does it signify, to the 
average man, painstaking and profes- 
sional work of teacher with student. 
The Princeton system strives after all 
of these, and was, therefore, called a 
reaction . against methods. 
Again the editorial protested against 
the spirit of 


German 


toward the 
degree, rather than against the degree 
itself, and had no wish to disparage 
the value of the degree when held by 


fetichism 


one like the writer of the communica- 
tion. The proportion of preceptors 
at Princeton who hold the degree has 
the 


since they are avowedly picked men, 


little bearing upon discussion, 
and men who are eager to use their 
attainments in teaching. 

It would be the height of folly to 
argue against the advantages of three 
years of graduate work for the man 
who is to make college teaching his 


profession. If THE BI-MONTHLY had 
undertaken, however, to question 


whether these three years may be more 
profitably spent in working within 
the confines of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree than otherwise it would 
have found the question open to dis- 


cussion and being discussed. Special- 
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ized scholarship, with all its advan- 
tages, means in too many cases the 
narrowing of a man’s interests, and 
these tendencies in specialization seem 
to be at their maximum in the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. Many 
men avoid the logical results, but the 
tendencies are strong nevertheless. 
Speaking of Professor Shaler’s death 
at Harvard, The Outlook says edi- 
torially in the issue of April 12: ‘‘His 
death diminishes the altogether too 
small number of men in whom spe- 
cialized scholarship has not made im- 
possible broad culture and human 
The Nation of April 12 
has an editorial on ‘‘ Teaching Litera- 
ture in Colleges.’’ It says, speaking 
of the training for the doctor’s degree 
in this country: 


sympathy.”’ 


‘‘ If a doctor emerges from the pur- 
lieus of Anglo-Saxon devotional trans- 
lations, or of Middle English doggerel 
romance, with any capacity for form- 
ing or conveying general ideas, say, 
on Shakesperian drama or the poetry 
of Wordsworth, why, that is so much 
good luck ; it is nowise nominated in 
his bond of appointment. Not only 
are hundreds of our graduate students 
untrained as regards literature ; they 
are also expressly trained away from 
any fruitful thinking on that topic. . 


° . 


‘*Research, falsely so called, and 
scientific method have tyrannized over 
our university education chiefly be- 
cause they afford a ready road by 
which mediocrity may proceed to 
academic honors.”’ 


Then, after commending the require- 
ments in France for the degree of 
Docteur és Lettres, this editorial goes 
on to say: 
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‘*Compare with this decent, orderly, 
and progressive course that of the 
average American university student 
of letters. He spends three or four 
years studying subjects that he will 
rarely teach, and which, in bulk, he 
will repudiate on the day of his libera- 
tion. He produces under stress, 
and merely to gain the needful hall- 
mark of a Doctorate of Philosophy, 
an inchoate dissertation that prepos- 
terously passes for ‘a contribution to 
the sum of human knowledge.’ ”’ 

The good teacher is a_ better 
teacher the greater his preparation. 
Old truths can be better taught if a 
man is searching for new ones. But 
as between a man who is master of 
the subject he is to teach and who 
has a teacher’s instinct, and the man 
who has no taste for teaching but has 
a degree won by three years of accu- 
mulation of unavailable facts, there 
can be no question concerning rela- 
tive values as far as colleges are con- 
cerned. A very great teacher said 
many years ago ‘‘I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others 
also, than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue.’’ 





The union of the Dartmouth and 
the Washington arms is a subject of 
heraldry in which many Dartmouth 
men are interested. A recent dis- 
covery along this line adds its evi- 
dence to that so carefully collected 
heretofore by Mr. Charles T. Gal- 
lagher. Among the interesting books 
in the College Library is a copy, 
‘“The Reports of Sir Edward Coke, 
London, 1776.’’ The set formerly 
was owned by the Honorable Jeremiah 
Mason, whose autograph appears on 
the title pages and on the blank 
leaves in the fronts of the volumes. 
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Under the name of Judge Mason is 
that of the Honorable Jeremiah Smith, 
1793, showing that the work previ- 
ously had been in his possession. 
Upon the end-paper opposite appears 
the name of Wm. Amory, showing, 
doubtless, a still earlier ownership. 
Recently, as the autograph of Judge 
Mason was being compared with the 
handwriting of his brief in the Dart- 
mouth College Case, in order to ascer- 
tain if this also is the original auto- 
graph, the outlines of a book-plate 
under the end-paper were discovered. 
Upon the removal of this paper, there 
was disclosed the finely engraved ex 
libris of ‘‘ The Honorable Heneage 
Legge, Esq.,’’ with the Washington 
arms quartered in the Dartmouth 
escutcheon, in a form different from 
that heretofore known. Thus this 
old book tells the interesting history 
of the connection of the Washington 
and the Dartmouth families, and of the 
successive ownership of the volumes: 
first by an uncle of the Lord Dart- 
mouth who gave his name to the 
College; then by Jeremiah Smith. 
one of the counsel in the Dartmouth 
College Case; afterwards by Jeremiah 
Mason, who doubtless used it in the 
preparation of his great argument in 
this case; and finally by the College 
whose history is so intimately associ- 
ated with these illustrious names. 
The present Lord Dartmouth claims 
the right to quarter his arms with 
those of the Washington family, but 
the only other instance of their com- 
bination known to the College is on a 
tablet to the memory of William 
Legge in the wall of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity in the Minories, 
London. Here the quarterings are 
limited to the stag’s-head of the Dart- 


‘mouth escutcheon and the mullets and 


bars of the Washington arms. 
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BOOKPLATE OF THE HONORABLE HENEAGE LEGGE, ESQ., SHOWING THE WASHINGTON 
ARMS QUARTERED IN THE DARTMOUTH ESCUTCHEON 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


THE PH.D. DEGREE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE DART- 

MOUTH BI-MONTHLY : 

In the leading editorial of your last 
number you speak of the preceptorial 
system as a ‘‘ reaction in American 
education against the advance of 
German methods and the spirit of 
fetichism towards the Ph.D. degree.’’ 
This statement seems strange to one 
who looks carefully at the facts, or 
who reads the excellent article of Mr. 
Gerould in the same number. The 
fact is that of the forty-eight new pre- 
ceptors, thirty-five are Ph.D.s, and of 
these at least five are the unadulterat- 
ed product of German methods. The 
remaining thirteen, for a period of 
more than two years apiece on the 
average, have studied in the stimulat- 
ing atmosphere of Graduate Schools, 
which is as different in quality and 
effect from the atmosphere of ordinary 
undergraduate life as that of Panama 
and Pike’s Peak. ‘There they were 
touching elbows with scholars ; there 
they were learning to share the ideals 
and enthusiasm of other men who had 
the ambition, persistence, and ability 
which are necessary to secure the 
Ph.D. degree; and although these 
thirteen were unable to complete all 
the requirements and actually take the 
degree, they have had, side by side 
with men who were.to become Ph.D.s, 
a large amount of real graduate train- 
ing (which after all is the essential 
thing), and deserve to be classed 
rather with Ph.D.s than with those 
teachers ‘‘ who are to be forgiven the 
lack of that final increment of knowl- 
edge which some deem so all-impor- 


tant.’’ A group of men, three-fourths 
of whom are Ph.D.s and all of whom 
have had Ph.D. training, scarcely 
seems to be a reaction against the 
Ph.D. degree. 

In the matter of German methods, 
is the editorial more accurate? The 
two main features of German univer- 
sity education are lectures and so- 
called ‘‘seminars.’’ In the first place, 
as to the lectures, the most striking 
thing about them (except those ofa 
Harnack, Paulsen, Schmoller, or 
Erich Schmidt, which are the excep- 
tions proving the rule) is that they 
are of so little importance. So well is 
this recognized by the students them- 
selves that, though two hundred 
youths may present themselves on the 
first and last day of the course to get 
the professor’s signature as an indica- 
tion that they have ‘‘taken’’ the 
course, the average daily attendance 
will not fill a hundred seats. No 
penalty is inflicted for non-attendance; 
not even alist of absences is kept ; 
and there is no examination at the 
close of the course. Now the new 
plan at Princeton seems also to aim to 
lessen the relative importance of lec- 
tures; it is thus, in regard to lectures, 
an approach to the German ideas rather 
than a reaction from them. In the 
seminar, on the other hand, ordinarily 
a dozen students gather once a week 
around a professor to study together a 
common topic. A student will present a 
report on some phase of the topic ; he 
will have prepared thoroughly, for he 
knows he must stand a fire of ques- 
tions from his fellows as well as from 
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the professor. The interest in the 
subject is so intense and the value of 
the training so great that students do 
not ‘‘cut’’ seminars. Nor is there 
any thought of marks, of reciting, or 
of ‘‘ passing the course,’’ only of 
truth for its own sake. Ifa disputed 
point arises, books are pulled down 
from the shelves of the library where 
the seminar meets, and all work 
together under the professor’s guid- 
ance to settle the question on the spot. 
Thus, the whole tendency of the semi- 
nar is ‘‘to emphasize books and the 
professor in their relation to the in- 
dividual student,’? which, according 
to Mr. Gerould, is precisely the 
characteristic of the preceptorial 
system. Far from being a reaction 
against German methods, the Prince- 
ton system looks almost more, like 
an attempt to adapt and introduce the 
German graduate seminar into Ameri- 
can undergraduate work. 

It is not, however, your conception 
of the preceptorial system against 
which I wish to protest, but your be- 
littlement of the Ph.D. degree. 
‘* Without wishing to disparage the 
value of such a degree,’’ you proceed 
to do so most seriously. ‘‘ That the 
degree has helped many men to secure 
teaching positions who have no ability 
to teach’? may occasionally be true, 
but so have engaging manners, church 
membership, fraternity backing, poli- 
tical pull, or a dozen other things 
which one might mention. Even the 


‘ing nor belittle his profession. 
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A.B. degree is partly sought for the 
sake of the better position which its 
holder hopes to command. That 
there may be Ph.D.s in teaching posi- 
tions who cannot teach is purely the 
fault of those who employed them to 
teach. For the practice of the pro- 
fession of law or medicine we require 
a degree or certificate which evidences 
a certain careful training. But if the 
lawyer has too squeaky a voice or the 
doctor too little common sense for suc- 
cessful practice, we simply do not 
employ him. We do not find it nec- 
essary to disparage his course of train- 
I do 
not by any means wish to contend 
that every member of a college faculty 
should hold a Ph.D. degree; in view 
of the many splendid teachers, young 
or old, who are not Ph.D.s, such a 
contention would be ridiculous. But 
I do insist that we should regard 
college teaching essentially as a pro- 
fession, similar tolaw or medicine, 
and expect of those who practice it a 
proper preparation. And I do 
believe that, though exceptions may 
occasionally be made, in making new 
additions to its faculty, it is ordinarily 
for the best interests of any college to 
demand of its teachers evidence of a 
careful and exact preparatory training. 
There is no better evidence than the 
Ph.D. degree. 
Yours very truly, 
SIDNEY B. Fay. 








THE FOOTBALL RULES OF THE NEXT SEASON 


By E. K. Hall ’92, of the American Intercollegiate Football Rules Committee 


HE proposition which was pre- 

sented this year to the American 
Intercollegiate Football Rules Com- 
mittee was in its statement a very 
simple one, namely, ‘‘ The game 
should be made more open, mass play 
should be abolished, unfair and un- 
necessarily rough play should be elim- 
inated, and provision should be made 
to insurea more uniform and stringent 
enforcement of the rules.’’ The 
working out of the proposition, how- 
ever, has been much more difficult. 

It seemed to.be quite generally 
agreed by both the friends and critics 
of the game that changes must be 
made, but there was very little unan- 
imity of opinion as to the manner in 
which the desired results might best 
be worked out. 

I have been asked to write for the 
benefit of the readers of THE DarRT- 
MOUTH BI-MONTHLY an article ex- 
plaining the changes in the rules by 
which the Rules Committee has 
undertaken to solve the problem. 

The work of the Committee divided 
itself into two parts,—one dealing 
with the ethics, and the other with 
the technique of the game. 

The technical side of the question 
presented the problem of the working 
out of changes in the rules which 
would tend to strengthen the offense 
and weaken the defense, it being uni- 
versally admitted that with the present 
style of defense it would be impossible 
to develop to any great extent an open 
or end running game. 


The Committee undertook to accom- 
plish the solution of this problem by 
a combination of somewhat radical 
changes— increasing the distance to be 
gained in three downs from five to ten 
yards, putting a price of five yards on 
a tackle below the knee, making 
everyone on side when a kicked ball 
touches the ground, the introduction 
of the forward pass, and requiring the 
five centre men of the side in possession 
of the ball (with one slight exception) 
to be on the scrimmage line when the 
ball is put in play. 

In order to fully understand the 
basis for the belief of the Committee 
that these changes will tend to bring 
about the opening of the game and to 
a large extent the abolishment of 
mass play, these changes should be 
considered in connection with their 
bearing upon each other rather than 
separately. 

The increasing of the distance to be 
gained in order to retain possession of 
the ball seemed to be of fundamental 
importance, for so long as it was nec- 
essary to gain only five yards in three 
downs, or an average of a little less 
than two yards on each play, the 
attack was almost certain to be 
directed at the centre. This had been 
the trouble in the past. No captain 
would take the risk of much end play 
when he was reasonably sure of mak- 
ing his distance by pounding the 
centre, thus retaining possession of 
the ball. This tended toward an 
extreme development of concentrated 
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and mass play, resulting in short con- 
sistent gains and a less interesting 
game. Judging from the experience 
of the past it is not probable that 
between evenly matched teams either 
team will be likely to be able to gain 
the new distance with this style of 
play. 

The Committee has endeavored to 
still further decrease the possibility of 
gaining this distance by consecutive 
centre or mass plays by eliminating 
some of the weight which has hereto- 
fore been available for piercing or 
smashing the line. This has been 
done by the rule providing that the 
side in possession of the ball shall 
have at least six men on the line of 
scrimmage, when the ball is put in 
play, five of whom shall be the 
five centre men. This eliminates the 
guard back and tackle back plays, 
aud means that the only men who can 
be used for line bucking are the backs 
and ends. If, as seeinsalimost certain 
in the game which will be played 
under the new rules, open play and 
end running will predominate, it is 
believed that no captain will feel justi- 
fied in weakening his backs and ends, 
who under the new style of play must 
necessarily be faster and more agile 
than ever before, by tiring them out 
in any continued attack on the centre. 
Both centre and mass play will of 
course continue to be used occasion- 
ally—probably quite generally on the 
third down when there is but a short 
distance to gain, but in theory the 
new rules offer fewer obstacles and 
more inducements to the open game. 
It will be noticed that the same num- 
ber of men and therefore the same for- 
mations may be used behind the line 
as heretofore. In other words, aside 
from the question of weight, this rule 
places no limitations upon the strate- 
gic possibilities of the attack. 
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The distance to gain having been 
increased to ten yards, and the attack 
having been weakened by the elimina- 
tion of much of the weight which has 
heretofore been available, it of course 
becomes necessary to weaken the 
defense in order to give the lighter 
men who will now take part in the 
attack, or rather who are now availa- 
ble for the attack, an opportunity to 
gain the increased distance. 

The Committee has undertaken to 
accomplish this by the forward pass, 
the tackle above the knee, and putting 
everyone on side on a kick as soon as 
the ball touches the ground. The 
weakening of the defense for a long 
time appeared to be an almost unsolv- 
able problem. There seemed to be 
no practical way to weaken either the 
line, or the secondary defense, the 
strength of which has been the feature 
of the development of the game during 
the past five years. Among various 
others, many suggestions came to the 
Comunittee proposing that the second- 
ary defense be moved back and sta- 
tioned at arbitrary distances behind the 
line—five, ten, even twenty yards. 
This method of weakening the 
defense, however, seemed to be entire- 
ly impracticable, affording, as it would, 
endless opportunities for slowing up 
the game, and raising all kinds of com- 
plications. It seemed to be agreed, 
however, that if the secondary defense, 
or part of it, could be automatically 
stationed at some substantial distance 
back of the scrimmage line the prob- 
lem would be solved. It was finally 
decided that this might be brought 
about by putting everyone on side 
when a kicked ball touched the ground. 
This makes it unsafe to leave the back 
field protected by only one man, as 
has been the case heretofore; for 
instance, if a quarter back should see 
only one man of the opposing team in 
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the back field he could signal for a low 
short kick, well to one side of the field, 
and his ends being on side as soon as 
the ball touched the ground, would 
stand probably much better than an 
even chance of recovering the ball, 
thus gaining the distance kicked. 
This danger it would seem ought to 
result in keeping at least two men in 
the back field, which must substan- 
tially weaken the secondary defense 
and afford a much better opportunity 
for running the ends. 

The forward pass, it is believed, will 
also tend to weaken the defense 
materially by preventing at least part 
of the team on the defense from going 
into the attack (and thus putting 
themselves out of the play) too early 
in the play. A_ successful forward 
pass may entirely change the point 
of attack almost instantly, and the 
attacking side knowing where the 
forward pass is to go will have an 
opportunity to concentrate their inter- 
ference to assist the man who is to 
receive the ball. If part of the defend- 
ing side have put themselves out of 
the play by going into the first attack, 
the defense has been divided and the 
opportunity for securing good dis- 
tance substantially increased. The 
kaleidoscopic possibilities of the for- 
ward pass will probably have the ten- 
dency to keep part of the defense out 
of the play during the first second or 
two after the ball is put in play, and 
thus tend to give the play a much 
better opportunity to get under way. 

Those who played the game in the 
latter part of the ’80s and the early 
’90s will recall the clever running in 
the open which used to be done by 
some of the best backs, and how the 
runner who had succeeded in. getting 
into a broken field would then protect 
himself from all attempts at a tackle 
by using either the straight arm or 
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what was known as the ‘‘cut-off’?— 
the free arm swing used in cutting 
down on the arms of the man attempt- 
ing to make the tackle. This style 
of defense by the man carrying the 
ball has almost entirely disappeared, 
and it is the hope of the Committee 
that it will be restored by the provi- 
sion which puts a price of five yards 
distance on any tackle below the knee. 
With an unrestricted low tackle per- 
missible the runner does not have a fair 
chance, for he has no way of protecting 
himself against a tackle which is 
aimed below his knee. For this rea- 
son, the low tackle has been restricted. 
Itis tobe considered, not a foul, but a 
perfectly legitimate tackle which may 
be used at any time when a man wishes 
to give up five yards distance for the 
privilege. In this connection hur- 
dling has been abolished, sothat what 
was intended as a high tackle cannot 
be converted into a tackle below the 
knee by the runner’s attempting to 
hurdle the tackler. Tackling below 
the knee is still permissible in the line 
of scrimmage without penalty. 

The foregoing constitute the prin- 
cipal changes tending to affect the 
style of play in next season’s game. 
Many minor changes have been 
adopted, some necessarily incident to 
the more fundamental changes already 
outlined—for instance, the man catch- 
ing a kick is to be protected. If he 
signals for protection by raising his 
hand, he is entitled to immunity from 
interference, and having caught the 
ball may put it in play not only by a 
free kick as heretofore, but by a scrim- 
mage if he so prefers. 

The committee has attempted by 
other minor changes to clarify some 
things in the rules which heretofore 
have given rise to more or less mis- 
understanding and different interpre- 
tations, For instance ‘‘holding and 
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unlawful obstruction ’’ and the use of 
the arms in blocking off an opponent 
have been specifically defined, and 
the proper interpretation of the defini- 
tions will be illustrated by photo- 
graphs intherule book. The moment 
when the ball is to become dead has 
been defined more definitely with the 
expectation that it will result in pre- 
venting much of the ‘‘piling up’’ on 
the runner. 

To sum up the technical changes in 
the rules, it is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that the result will be a decided 
change instyle of play. _ It is believed 
that the premium has been removed 
from beef—and transferred to agility, 
speed, cleverness and strategy. Theo- 
tretically, at least, mass play and con- 
centration will no longer predominate, 
and the rules for next year promise a 
running game, with plenty of kicking 
and fast work in the open. 

The ethical side of the problem, 
which is the most important as well 
as the most difficult to handle, simply 
presents the evil which threatens, in 
various degrees, all kinds of amateur 
sports, namely, the tendency of play- 
ers to sacrifice the true spirit of ama- 
teurism—sport for sport’s sake—in 
the attempt to win regardless of the 
means employed. It seems to be the 
American tendency to place more 
thought upon the end than the means 
by which the end is obtained. This 
is bad enough in business, but it is 
far worse in sport, and until our 
intercollegiate contests can be freed 
from the too prevalent opinion that it 
is the score which counts rather than 
the means by which the score is 
secured, college athletics will never be 
all that they should be—the standard 
for all amateur sport. 

Unfortunately, the game of football 
as it has been played in the past offers 
more opportunities for unfair and 
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unsportsmanlike play than any other 
form of sport. The number of men 
employed in each play, the close for- 
mation, the personal contact of the 
players, the ever changing scene of 
activity, the number and complication 
of the rules necessary to keep the 
game a scientific one, have all tended 
to give exceptional opportunity for 
infraction of rules and unsportsman- 
like play. 

In the mere matter of making rules 
there seemed to be little which the 
rules committee could do to rectify 
this evil. No criminal was ever made 
an honest man by legislation nor does 
the Rules Committee undertake by 
legislation to convert a mucker into a 
sportsman. The Committee has 
undertaken, however, to decrease the 
opportunity for unfair play by open- 
ing up the game, and_ also 
to remove any _ incentive for 
unsportsmanlike conduct by making 
it too costly. This has been done by 
providing that men detected in mis- 
conduct shall be disqualified. Here- 
tofore many of the unsportsmanlike 
offenses have been penalized only by 
distance. The Rules Committee has 
taken the position that it would not 
stand for ‘‘distance for dirt,’’ and 
hereafter any man guilty of dirty play 
will, if the officials do their duty, be 
promptly disqualified and removed 
from the game. The Committee has 
gone one step further and recom- 
mended that if any man is disqualified 
a second time, during the season, the 
institution which he is representing 
shall debar him from play in all 
games for the rest of the season. In 
other words, the Committee has done 
everything in its power to keep the 
muckerish player on the side lines, 
where he will have no opportunity to 
continue to leave his blighting mark 
on the game, 
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The Committee, however, has taken 
still another step in endeavoring to rid 
the game of the muckerish player by 
appointing a sub-committee who are 
to consider ways and means to bring 
about a strict, courageous, and impar- 
tial enforcement of the rules by offi- 
cials. This it hopes to do in two 
ways: First, by attempting to im- 
press upon all men who act as officials 
in football games next fall that they are 
there representing not the captains or 
the coaches of the teams by whom 
they are employed, but representing 
the game of football, the greatest of 
intercollegiate sports; and that in 
behalf of its good name they are to 
enforce its rules—regardless of the con- 
sequences inthe particular contest of 
which they are judges; second, by 
endeavoring to secure the codperation 
of the football-loving public in the 
creation of a sentiment which shall 
absolutely refuse to stand for winking 
at or excusing infractions of the rules. 
If the rules are not right they will 
undoubtedly be changed another year, 
but so long as the rules exist they 
stand as the established rules of the 
game, and no team which allows them 
to be disregarded should receive the 
support or approval of its college or 
the public. It is the belief of the 
Rules Committee that if the public 
will take this view of the question, 
and stand back of courageous officials 
who enforce the tules regardless of 
whether it loses or wins games, most 
ef the unfriendly criticism of football 
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will disappear within the next year. 

It is a royal game, far too good a 
game to lose, but it is absolutely cer- 
tain that it cannot stay unless it is 
played in the proper spirit. To insure 
this, players, officials, college men, and 
the public must all codperate to de- 
mand and insist that the game be 
played fairly, and that to this end the 
tules be enforced without fear or 
favor, strictly, promptly, and regard- 
less of consequences. 

In the past the game has been 
abused—in part thoughtlessly, and in 
part intentionally. The abuses must 
be eliminated. It is not tothe enemies 
of the game but to its friends that the 
game appeals for this protection. 
Upon them devolves the duty to see to 
it that the game is played in a manly 
way—in the spirit that characterizes 
the thoroughbred sportsman. It is 
said that the game of football has 
reached a crisis, and that it will be on 
trial for its life next fall. It may be 
true that a crisis has been reached, 
but it is not the game that will be on 
trial next fall, it is the friends of the 
game—and once they realize their re- 
sponsibility they will eliminate from 
the game the features which have 
threatened its existence. The game 
of football has too much inherent 
virility to be successfully attacked by 
itsenemies. It is too rich in tradition 
and too noble a sport to be allowed to 
perish through the negligence of its 
friends. 











THE AMOS TUCK SCHOOL 


By Professor Harlow S. Person, Secretary of the School 


N Septenrber, 1899, Mr. Edward 

Tuck, of the class of 1862, made 
a gift to Dartmouth College of the 
sum of three hundred thousand dollars. 
This gift, the Amos Tuck Endow- 
ment Fund, was to constitute a 
memorial to his father, the Honorable 
Amos Tuck, a member of the class of 
1835, and a trustee of the College 
from 1857 to 1866. The terms of the 
endowment made especial provision 
for the ‘‘establishment of additional 
professorships within the college 
proper or in graduate departments.’’ 
In accordance with this provision, 
and with the direct approval of the 
donor, the trustees of the College, on 
January 19, 1900, created the Amos 
Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance. By this action there were 
offered to Dartmouth students the op- 
portunities presented by a new as- 
sociate school, whose object should be 
to afford advanced specialized training 
for business as a profession. 

The application of the larger por- 
tion of this fund to the organization 
of a graduate school of commerce was 
the result of a combination of 
influences. It was not unnatural that 
a new field of instruction should be 
added to the curriculum, for one of 
the marked characteristics of the 
development of the College during the 
preceding decade had been a widening 
of the field of instruction. It was not 
unnatural that the new field of in- 
struction should be that of higher 


commercial education, for the gift had 
been received at a time when courses 
in commerce were being established 
in many colleges and universities. 
The gift had been received at a time, 
too, when the College had come to 
realize that it was no longer law, but 
business, which the majority of 
graduates took up as a life work. A 
course in commerce, therefore, would 
meet the needs of an increasing body 
of students. Given these conditions, 
what could be more appropriate than 
to devote to the establishment of such 
a course, a fund which had been given 
by an alumnus out of resources ac- 
quired through a_ successful and 
honorable career of banking and 
finance, and which was to constitute 
a memorial to another alumnus who 
had been a worthy representative of 
Dartmouth as a man of affairs? 
Finally, that the course in commerce 
should be offered in an associate, 
graduate school was no less natural, 
and was perfectly consistent with the 
opinion that Dartmouth should not 
attempt to become a university. In 
explanation of this statement several 
facts may be presented. The College 
was at this time considering the ad- 
visability of developing graduate work 
for the sake of the influence it would 
have in raising the standard of under- 
graduate work. The establishment 
of a graduate course in commerce was 
in line with such a policy. The 
‘‘Dartmouth idea,’’—an idea recog- 
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nized by that name among educators 
of the country, and acknowledged to 
be one which gives Dartmouth an ad- 
vanced position as a thinker on educa- 
tional matters—holds that the College 
should preserve the tradition that its 
function is to give a liberal and not a 
specialized training; and that courses 
which look towards training for special 
fields of activity should always be 
presented in a separately organized 
graduate school. A consideration of 
this idea will be presented in the 
course of this article. Again, the 
College had before it an exponent of 
this idea, the Thayer School, which 
had demonstrated its value by its 
long list of successful graduates. 
Finally, not one of the commercial 
courses established by other institu- 
tions was of a graduate organization, 
and Dartmouth in carrying out her 
peculiar idea would not be duplicat- 
ing work offered elsewhere. Because 
of the fact that there was in existence 
no school of commerce of graduate 
rank, there was no school to which 
Dartmouth graduates could go, 
analogous to the Jaw schools of Har- 
vard and Columbia. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be impossible 
for that large body of young men who 
desire a training for business, to come 
to Dartmouth, with the view of secur- 
ing their special training at another 
institution after graduation. There- 
fore, it was necessary that Dartmouth 
should establish a school of commerce, 
in order to guarantee that students 
who should come to her should some- 
where and sometime have an oppor- 
tunity to train for the life work into 
which an increasing number of them 
was entering; and it was necessary that 
that school should be organized as an 
associate, graduate school, in order to 
preserve her undergraduate traditions, 
and to uphold her ideal of the form of 


organization a group of courses in- 
tended to train for a special activity, 
should take. 

It has probably been observed by 
the reader that the influences which 
have been described as leading to the 
establishment of the Tuck School, ex- 
plain the occasion rather than the 
fundamental reasons for that establish- 
ment. This observation may have 
given rise in his mind to several 
queries. Is there any need of schools 
of higher commercial education in the 
United States; may not Dartmouth 
have estimated as vital, a movement 
that merely represents a passing 
fancy? Is there anything in the 
peculiarly Dartmouth plan of graduate- 
school organization that promises to 
satisfy in an especial way the demand 
for trained men on the part of the 
business world? These fundamental 
questions require as thorough a con- 
sideration as the limits of this article 
permit. 

Although a school of commerce had 
been established by the University of 
Pennsylvania nearly twenty years 
earlier, it was not until within a few 
years preceding Mr. Tuck’s gift, that 
the growing belief in the value of in- 
dustrial training found a general ex- 
pression in the United States in the 
organization of schools of higher com- 
mercial education. The reasons for 
the growth of this belief and for its 
expression at that particular time may 
be presented briefly as follows. First, 
it was the result of the growing ap- 
preciation of the results of commercial 
education in European countries, 
especially in Germany. The extra- 
ordinary’ industrial development of 
Germany since 1870 was attributed by 
the Germans themselves and by com- 
petent observers in other countries to 
the system of trade and commercial 
schools which had _ been highly 
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developed there. The experience of 
Germany had demonstrated beyond 
dispute that a system of industrial 
education can increase industrial 
efficiency. It had also demonstrated 
that there is a body of business facts 
and principles that can be correlated 
and made the basis of scientific in- 
struction. Second, the war with 
Spain had just awakened in the mind 
of Americans the conception that the 
United States has a part to play in 
world affairs, and that that part will 
take the form chiefly of the preserva- 
tion of the open door in unexploited 
markets and of competition for a place 
in the commerce of those markets. 
Third, the industrial situation in the 
United States had become such as to 
convince many manufacturers of the 
necessity of finding markets abroad. 
The development of manufactures dur- 
ing the preceding decade had resulted 
in the creation of an industrial plant 
which, in order to produce at its 
maximum of efficiency, must have at 
times a larger consumption than that 
afforded by the domestic market. The 
increasing export of manufactures had 
been largely the result of the necessi- 
ties created by this situation. It was 
realized that the development of an 
export trade would be no slight under- 
taking, for it would mean a competi- 
tion with Germany, Belgium, and 
England, countries in which efficiency 
in production and efficiency in ex- 


potting distant markets had been 
highly developed by technical educa- 
tion. To those business men in the 


United States who were inspired by 
the desire to develop an export 

it seemed menial for the 
States to neutralize the technical ad 
vantages her leading 
rivals, by the development of a 
efficient 
education 
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question of the development of an ex- 
port trade, the industrial situation in 
the United States made it desirable to 
establish trade and commercial schools 
in the interest of both employer and 
employee. Within a quarter of a 
century had come about a radical 
change in the conditions of business 
success. On the one hand, manufac- 
turers were no longer in command of 
isolated markets, for with the develop- 
ment of cheap transportation the 
United States had become a unified 
market. In the keen competition of 
this larger market, profits were narrow 
and business could be successful only 
with the application of the highest 
skill. |The units of business had be- 
come larger, and these individual 
units as well as business in general 
had become more complicated. Man- 
agement had come to mean the smooth 
running of a complex, nicely adjusted 
machine. The running of such a 
machine requires the highest degree 
of ability, in both principal and sub- 
sidiary positions. It is necessary for 
the business man to secure the most 
efficient management and labor in 
every department. On the other 
hand, this increasing complexity of 
business had made it more difficult for 
the young man, by the process of old- 
fashioned ‘‘experience,’’ to become an 
efficient laborer, and especially to rise 
to positions of responsibility. The 
young man of the earlier generation 
had entered a business not highly 
complex, and grew with the business. 
The young man of the later genera- 
tion had to enter a business already 
highly complex, in which the process 
of growing up with it was exceeding 
ly difficult The young man of the 


earlier generation could pass readily 
from department to department, while 
the young man of the later generation 
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was compelled to take up at once the 
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performance of highly specialized 
routine functions, a situation which 
retarded rather than promoted the 
development of breadth and depth of 
view. The situation had become 
such as to make it necessary that this 
breadth and depth of view which 
makes the successful manager, should 
be developed before the young man 
entered upon his routine work. Its 
development meant the establishment 
of a system of industrial education. 
Fifth, many businesses had come to 
require the application of highly 
developed sciences, a knowledge of 
which could be obtained only by the 
training offered by institutions of 
higher education. As examples of 
this one may mention the actuarial 
work of a life insurance office, and the 
work in the foreign exchange depart- 
ment of an international bank. Banks 
engaged in international banking in 
the United States have been com- 
pelled to send for men trained in 
European commercial schools in order 
to secure efficient managers of foreign 
exchange departments. Sixth, from 
the point of view of the relation of 
government to industry there was a 
growing opinion that it was desirable 
to relieve the scarcity of business 
talent, in order that society might 
have a body of expert opinion upon 
which it could rely in the solution of 
quasi-business problems such as the 
taxation and regulation of corpora- 
tions. These influences brought 
about the recognition that it was de- 
sirable to develop in the United 
States as efficient a system of in- 
dustrial education as was possessed by 
any other country. 

Higher commercial education in the 
United States aims to accomplish 
practicable results. It does not pre- 
sume to create the genius for business; 
it aims to enable genius to find and 
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express itself. It does not consider it 
profitable to teach the petty routine of 
a business; it aims to enable students 
to perceive and comprehend the com- 
mon principles underlying routines 
and systems. What it does aim to do 
is, on the one hand, to teach the 
technique of a business, and, on the 
other hand, to help the _ student 
towards that knowledge of the facts 
and principles of business which dis- 
tinguishes the ‘‘long-headed business 
man.’’ ‘The first aim is to make him 
an efficient routine clerk; the second 
to enable him eventually to attain the 
more responsible positions. It does 
not ‘presume to do away with the 
necessity for ‘‘experience,’’ or to en- 
able the student to avoid apprentice- 
ship. It aims to make experience 
richer, and to make possible an 
abridgment of the period of apprentice- 
ship, according to the law that one 
gets out of experience a knowledge 
proportional to the information one 
takes into it. Its schools aim, when 
they shall have become as highly per- 
fected, to accomplish for the young 
man entering business, what schools 
of law and medicine aim to accomplish 
for young men entering those pro- 
fessions. 

The forms of organization presented 
by the various schools of higher com- 
mercial education in the United States 
fall into two well defined classes. One 
class, to which all except the Tuck 
School belong, represents that form of 
organization in which the commercial 
courses are offered in the under- 
graduate curriculum. In some schools 
these courses are offered as early as 
the first year, in others not until the 
third year. It will be observed 
therefore, that the use of the word 
school in connection with these 
courses is incorrect; their relation to 
the curriculum is not that of a school, 
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but corresponds rather to the relation 
of courses that lead toa particular de- 
gree. In some institutions these com- 
mercial courses lead to a special de- 
gree, that of Bacheior of Commercial 
Scietice, but in most cases they lead 
to one of the conventional bachelor’s 
degrees. 

Up tothe present time the Tuck 
School has stood alone among com- 
mercial schools as representative of the 
second of the classes into which the 
forms of organization fall. As has 
been suggested, the ‘‘ Dartmouth idea’’ 
represents, in its first aspect, the 
theory that the college, while modern 
in the methods of its instruction, in 
the wide range of subjects taught, and 
in the system of allowing the student a 
great freedom in the choice of sub- 
jects, should preserve the essential 
feature of the older college, namely, 
the aim to discipline and broaden the 
mind and to promote culture. In ac- 
cordance with this idea, courses in the 
undergraduate curriculum should not 
be too specialized, should not, at any 
rate, aim to train for any particular 
field of activity. The college should, 
through the instrumentality of college 
association as well as of the class- 
room, aim to develop the man, and 
should leave to the special school the 
development of the specialist. The 
‘‘Dartmouth idea’’ represents, in its 
second aspect, the theory that courses 
which aim to train the specialist 
should be offered in a separately or- 
ganized school, not alone for the sake 
of preserving the college ideal, but in 
order that the courses intended to 
train the specialist may be made more 
efficient. The separate organization 
promotes in several ways the efficiency 
of the specialized courses. If the 
separate school is a graduate school, 
as is the Tuck School, the student 
comes to it with a maturer mind; a 


solid foundation for specialization has 
been laid in the college. With 
students of mature minds, the instruc- 
tor can consider problems of a genuine- 
ly practical nature; such problems, 
for example, as are considered practi- 
cal by the program makers of bankers’ 
conventions. When offered in the 
undergraduate curriculum, to students 
of relatively immature minds, these 
practical courses tend to degenerate 
into practice courses. The purpose 
of the student in the separately or- 
ganized school is more serious, and the 
requirements of the school may be 
more severe. Having left the college, 
where ‘‘rubbing against men’’ is not 
less important than contact with in- 
structors, where athletics, debating, 
and College Hall have a place with 
Livy and Euclid, the student, realiz- 
ing that now he is training himself 
for a struggle, will put all his energy 
into his work, and will sanction the 
school’s demand for all his time and 
allhismind. The attitude towards 
his work of the student of the law, 
medical or engineering school is in 
marked contrast to the attitude of the 
same student towards his work when 
in college. The separately organized 
school, like the German commercial 
school, looks upon business as a _pro- 
fession, and makes possible the devel- 
opment of a professional esprit among 
its students. Such an esprit in itself 
makes the student’s work more 
efficient. 

In one respect only does the under- 
graduate form of organization possess 
an advantage over the form of organ- 
ization represented by the Tuck 
School; it reaches a greater number of 
students. The very fact, however, 
that the graduate organization does 
not reach so large a body of students 
is a proof that it operates as a selective 
force, eliminating those whose enthu- 
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siasm for the calling does not stand 
the test of a year of hard, special prep- 
aration. One of the problems which 
has arisen in connection with under- 
graduate commercial courses is the 
relatively inferior work of the student, 
due in part to a lack of serious pur- 
pose. There is such a thing 
as cultivating intensively as well as 
extensively, and the intensive cultiva- 
tion of a small area is as great a social 
service as the extensive cultivation of 
a larger area. 

A brief examination of the courses 
required for entrance to the School, 
and of the work offered, will indicate 
in what way the ‘‘Dartmouth idea’’ 
has been carried out in its organiza- 
tion. The Tuck School offers a 
course extending through two years, 
the first of which is identical with the 
College Senior year, the second of 
which is graduate. It requires, there- 
fore, for admission three years of col- 
lege work. The School prescribes 
certain courses which must be in- 
cluded in this three years of prepara- 
tory work. It must include the 
elementary courses in English and in 
at least two modern languages, the 
elementary courses in history, politi- 
cal science and sociology, and elemen- 
tary and advanced courses in econom- 
ics. The work of Senior year of 
the College, that is, of First Year 
of the Tuck School, presents two 
elements. The first element, consist- 
ing of advanced courses in economics, 
is intended to complete the theoretical 
foundation for the specialized, prac- 
tical work of Second Year; the 
second element, consisting of certain 
general, basic commercial courses— 
like commercial law and commercial 
French, German or Spanish—is in- 
tended to effect the transition to the 
work of Second Year. This First 
Year of the School is really a transition 
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year; it is not considered by the 
School as representative of its com- 
mercial work. It does not offer the 
opportunity for specialization for a 
particular business, and is not, con- 
sidered in its entirety, a specialized 
course. It is accepted by the College 
as the final year’s work for the 
bachelor’s degree. 

In certain instauces some specializa- 
tion is possible. If a student, for 
example, has made up his mind to 
specialize in insurance in the Second 
Year, he is permitted to specialize in 
mathematics in First Year; if he 
intends to train for such a business as 
aniline dye manufacture, he is per- 
mitted to specialize in chemistry in 
First Year. This specialization 
in the First Year, it should be ob- 
served, is not a specialization in com- 
mercial courses; it is a specialization 
in academic courses as a foundation 
for commercial work. It is not the 
sort of specialization one finds in the 
work of the Second Year. 

It is in Second Year that are to 
be found the distinguishing features 
of the Tuck School. The work of 
that year presents the following 
characteristics. In the first place, 
the method is that of a graduate 


school. The instructor assumes a dis- 
ciplined mind, that knowledge of 


general facts and principles which is 
imparted by four years of college 
work, a thorough training in eco- 
nomics, and a seriousness of purpose 
on the part of the student. Assuming 
a knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and of the more general facts of 
business, the instructor guides the 
student through an _ independent 
investigation of the complex facts and 
the advanced problems of business. 
In the second place, the courses offered 
make it possible for the student to 
specialize for that business in which 
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he intends to engage. He may pre- 
pare himself for a particular manu- 
facturing business, for foreign com- 
merce, for railroad work, for insur- 
ance, for banking, or for any other 
special business activity. If, for 
instance, he intends to take up a 
banking career, he devotes all his 
time during the year to the study of 
corporation finance, the methods of 
bank organization and administration, 
the money market, the technique of 
domestic and foreign exchange, bank 
and investment accounting, banking 
law, and soon. In the third place, 
the work of this year is intensely 
practical ;—practical in the sense that 
it examines the methods used in that 
business in which he is interested, and 
considers the relative values of differ- 
ent methods, and in the sense that it 
encourages him to form judgments on 
situations arising in the particular 
business. If, for illustration, the 
student is specializing in foreign com- 
merce, he studies the actual docu- 
ments employed, and investigates the 
meaning of every word and phrase in 
them. In corporation finance he is 
compelled to investigate the reports 
of a corporation over a series of years 
for the purpose of determining its 
financial policy and for the purpose of 
forming a judgment of his own as to 
its depreciation, reserve, and dividend 
policy. In his course in business 
management he investigates the actual 
methods for securing efficiency em- 
ployed by typical firms, in every 
detail of the business, from the pur- 
chase of supplies to the sale of prod- 
ucts. The Tuck School does not 
confuse practical courses with practice 
courses. Paper money and the grilled 
cashier’s compartment are discarded 
as instruments unworthy the dignity 
of the student. There is no necessity 
of teaching the one thing the student 


is sure to get in his first few weeks of 
experience, namely, petty routine. 
Only in so far as the student makes 
entries in his work in accounting, or 
devises systems in his work in business 
management, or plots curves: to show 
the relation between the market rate 
and the discount rate, is there any- 
thing analogous to the practice courses 
of the business college and of some 
institutions of higher commercial edu- 
cation. 

An important aspect of the practi- 
cal nature of Second Year work is 
represented in the lectures by promi- 
nent business men. Through these 
lectures, or talks, the student is 
brought into contact with practical 
men and is given a view of the 
methods and spirit of the life for which 
he is preparing himself. | While still 
in the school his adjustment to the 
actual conditions of that life is begun; 
his transition is less abrupt than that 
of the student who passes directly 
from college into business. Many 
college graduates fail in business 
because of their inability to make the 
sudden adjustment which is necessary. 
Under the influence of college life, 
the student’s energy is frequently 
diverted from channels that make it 
immediately applicable to business 
purposes. One aim of the Tuck 
School is to direct this energy into 
proper channels. 

It is sometimes asked whether the 
location of Dartmouth does not place 
the Tuck School at a disadvantage in 
comparison with commercial schools 
located in great commercial and manu- 
facturing cities. It is the opinion of 
the Tuck School that the alleged 
disadvantages are not real. The in- 
stitution in the large city may secure 
more lectures from business men, but 
the Tuck School is able to secure a 
satisfactory number. The value of 
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lectures from practical men is not in 
direct proportion to the number of 
them. The best results are obtained 
from a proper proportioning of time 
between lectures by business men and 
class work. It is also the opinion of 
the Tuck School that the opportuni- 
ties for observation afforded by loca- 
tion in a great city are greatly over- 
estimated. With respect to that in- 
formation which is acquired by casual 
observation, the student of the city 
institution does not seem to be better 
informed thanthe Dartmouth student. 
He may have a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the superficial fea- 
tures of the city, but he knows little, 
if any more about the important facts 
of its commerce and manufactures. 
He does have the opportunity to visit, 
under competent guidance, manu- 
facturing plants and stock exchanges, 
but, unless an unreasonable amount of 
time is spent in this way, such infor- 
mation as he acquires is superficial, 
and it is doubtful whether the time 
consumed finds a compensation in the 
result. Even if there isa slight ad- 
vantage, made possible by these oppor- 
tunities, for the student of the city in- 
stitution, in another respect Dart- 
mouth possesses an advantage that is 
just as important even from the point 
of view of training for business. 
Dartimouth’s location, by its very 
want of ‘‘ attractions,’? makes it im- 
possible for the student to spend his 
energy in unwholesome, distracting 
interests; it compels the student to 
divide his time between the interests 
of study and the interests of a demo- 
cratic student association. This asso- 


ciation gives him an insight into 
human nature,—an insight which 


becomes an important asset in busi- 
ness life. 

With regard to plant and equip- 
ment, the Tuck School is especially 
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fortunate, as the result of an additional 
gift of one hundred thousand dollars 
from Mr. Tuck. Its building, an 
illustration of which accompanies this 
article, is a large solid structure of 
pleasing architectural features, and 
constructed to satisfy the especial 
wants of the School. On all three 
floors of the building are offices, and 
recitation and seminar rooms. On 
the first floor is a large lecture room 
equipped with a stereopticon and re- 
flectoscope ; on the second floor, a 
library and an accounting room ; and 
on the third floor, a large room for the 
commercial museum, a work room for 
preparing exhibits and for mounting 
maps, and adark room for making 
lantern slides for purposes of instruc- 
tion. In a recitation room on the 
third floor is a stereopticon and re- 
flectoscope for small classes. In the 
accounting room is a Thatcher slide 
rule and a comptometer for insurance 
and other calculations. The library 
contains some ten thousand books and 
pamphlets relating to commerce and 
industry, contains files of the leading 
commercial, financial and trade period- 
icals, and receives the current numbers 
of some seventy-five of these publica- 
tions. Among the contents of the 
library are bound sets, some complete 


and all nearly so, of the London 
Economist, the Statist, L’Econo- 


miste Francais, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronical, the Journal of 
the Institute of Bankers, the London 
Bankers’ Magazine, the New York 
Bankers’ Magazine, Bradstreet’s, 
the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, the Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, the Transactions 
of the Actuarial Society of America, 
the Railway Age, and the Railroad 
Gazette. It contains also less com- 
plete sets of the consular reports and 
of other official industrial publications 
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of the leading countries. It is the 
intention to build up the commercial 
museum so that it shall contain ex- 
hibits of all important industries of 
the United States, the exhibit of each 
industry to be complete in itself, and 
to contain articles representing all 
aspects of the industry, from photo- 
graphs and plans of the plant, through 
raw material, partly manufactured and 
manufactured products, to the methods 
of packing and advertising peculiar to 
the industry. The museum is in- 
tended to bea place for the student, 
not merely a place for the curious. 

Is the Tuck School accomplishing 
its purpose? So far as the short 
period of its existence permits one to 
judge, this question may be answered 
affirmatively. From the point of view 
of its obligations ‘to the College, it 
has called in specialist instructors, a 
part of whose time is given to under- 
graduate work in the College. It has, 
beyond question, been one of the in- 
fluences behind the marked increase 
in attendance, for students have been 
attracted to the College in order to 
work up to the Tuck School. It has 
also had that wholesome influence on 
undergraduate work which always 
results from the presence of graduate 
work. From the point of view of its 
obligations to the individual student, 
it has offered the opportunity to train 
for business, a life work into which so 
many Dartmouth students are enter- 
ing. That body of students who have 





taken advantage of its opportunities is 
making the same high record in the 
field of business that has been made 
by the graduates of the Thayer School 
in the field of engineering. The 
careers of Tuck graduates, of which a 
careful record is kept, show a higher 
rate of advancement, measured in 
wages received and in responsibility 
of positions, than is shown by any 
published record of a similar kind. 
From the point of view of the business 
community, the School seems to be 
fulfilling its purpose with the same 
efficiency. The rate of advancement 
of its graduates is an indication of the 
valuation of their services by em- 
ployers. A more significant indica- 
tion is the fact that the School, with- 
out effort on its part, could place each 
year more men than it graduates, and 
a still more significant indication is 
the fact that requests for men have 
been received by the School, which 
have taken the form of requests for 
‘‘another man like Mr. ———,”’ an 
earlier graduate. In view of these 
evidences of the fulfillment of its pur- 
pose, and in view of an increasing 
appreciation each year on the part of 
undergraduate students and of busi- 
ness men, of the thoroughly practical 
and efficient work of the School, there 
is every reason to feel confident that it 
is justified in looking forward to a 
career of usefulness, and of credit to 
Dartmouth College. 





THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
AND SOME OF ITS FACTS 


By Professor Charles F. Emerson, Dean of the College 


N place of the Triennial Catalogue 

issued regularly from the early 
history of the College to 1873, the 
College now publishes a General Cata- 
logue once in ten years; the first issue 
appeared in 1880; this catalogue was 
entirely in English, while all the 
Triennials, except the last one in 
1873, were in the Latin language. 

The General Catalogue gives the 
date and place of birth, the degrees, 
titles, honors, occupations, and resi- 
dences, of all the living graduates of 
the College; and in the case of those 
who have died, the date and place of 
death, as far as known, in addition to 
the other facts of interest. The last 
issue of the General Catalogue in 1900 
coutains an interesting brief history 
of the development of the College, 
together with several views of the old 
and new buildings illustrating the 
growth of the College ; between 1880 
aud 1890 two supplements, giving 
corrections, additions and new 
addresses, were issued, one in 1883 
and the other in 1885; between 1890 
and r1g0o, three supplements were 
published, one in 1892, one in 1894, 
and the third in 1897. It is now the 
plan to issue but one supplement, and 
that midway between the issues of the 
General Catalogue which falls on the 
decennial years. It was hoped that 
the promised supplement would 
appear last December, but the amount 
of work involved necessitated a delay 
and it will not be ready till next 
month. 


In preparing the material for the 
present issue some interesting and 
quite unexpected facts have come to 
light ; a few alumni reported as dead 
are found to be alive, and others 
recorded in the last issues as living 
have been dead from ten to twenty 
years. It is hoped that the recent 
organization of the class secretaries, 
and the secretaries of the alumni 
associations, into an association with 
an annual meeting in Hanover, will 
awaken a deeper interest in keeping 
track of the alumni; it would seem to 
be a natural supposition to expect 
that every alumnus would be enough 
interested in his Alma Mater to keep 
the authorities informed of changes in 
addresses. ‘There are class secretaries 
in all the classes since the early fifties, 
and in some of the earlier classes; 
these secretaries have been ready and 
willing to do all in their power to 
assist in getting correct addresses, but 
some complain that classmates will 
not answer inquiries ; the printing of 
the lists of members of the associations 
of alumni, as now done by the asso- 
ciations outside of New England, is a 
great help in this line; these lists 
should receive an annual verification, 
at least, which can easily be done by 
return postal card ; such lists furnished 
to the class secretaries would be help- 
ful in keeping a line on the classes. 

Interestalways gathersabout the old- 
est living alumnus, as was evidenced 
at the recent alumni banquet in 
Boston by the respect paid to Reverend 
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Joseph M. Rockwood, class of 1837, 
of Bellingham, Mass., who now bears 
that distinction ; the entire assembly 
of more than two hundred alumni rose 
and cheered as Mr. Rockwood was 
escorted from the hall near the close 
of the festivities. Mr. Arthur Liver- 
more, of the class of 1829, who died 
last October at the age of nearly 
ninety-five, carried that distinction 
for almost six years, while his pre- 
decessor inthe honor, Mr. Mark M. 
Fletcher, of the class of 1825, was the 
oldest living Bachelor of Arts for 
about nine years, passing away at the 
age of nearly ninety-six. Mr. Liver- 
more, though residing in the British 
Isles since 1871, when he. was 
appointed Consul to Londonderry, 
Ireland, maintained a deep interest in 
the College to the last ; he retired from 
active life nine years ago and has since 
lived with his daughter and son-in-law 
on a beautiful English estate, known 
as the Broughton House, in the 
suburbs of Manchester. In August, 
1903, I spent a few hours at his home 
and was not only delighted but greatly 
surprised at his description of Hanover 
and the College, given in such detail ; 
he had not been in Hanover for 
seventy-one years (since 1832) when 
he received the degree of A.M. Old 
Dartmouth Hail was the only College 
building when he entered, as Thorn- 
ton and Wentworth Halls were built 
in 1828, during his Junior year; his 
description of the houses about the 
**College Green,’’ as he called it, was 
most interesting, especially of the 
church and the Mills Olcott house 
where Doctor Leeds now lives; he 
spoke of the coldness of the church in 
winter when long sermons were 
preached, as there was no method of 
heating it except the ‘‘ fiery orthodoxy 
of President Tyler,’’ who soon resign- 
ed the presidency for the more con- 


genial work of the ministry, ‘‘ carry- 
ing with him the best wishes of the 
students.’’ He recalled the inaugura- 
tion of President Nathan Lord, and 
his hearty welcome by the student 
body. Mr. Livermore was much 
grieved at the burning of Old Dart- 
mouth Hall, and in reply to a letter 
giving him the sad news he wrote, ‘‘I 
saw with my mind’s eye the burning 
of the old Hall and with the same eye 
its reconstruction on a better founda- 
tion and with more generous aims. 
If, with the few things I learned there, 
I had inured my idle hands to the 
gathering of gains, I would now rush 
with what I could spare to reward the 
tuition. But such gratification is the 
precious guerdon of thrift that dis- 
owns me.’’ In speaking of the pro- 
posed visit of the Earl of Dartmouth 
he writes, ‘‘ The Earl of Dartmouth 
is wise in visiting you, for ‘ nothing 
cheers the heart of greatness more 
than ancestor’s fair glory gone 
before.’ ’’ 

The forthcoming Supplement will 
contain the names of over 3200 living 
graduates of the College, beside about 
one thousand graduates of the medical 
and other associated schools, and a 
list of those living who have received 
honorary degrees. 

The total number of graduates of 
the College is between 6700 and 6800. 

For the first fifty years the average 
number graduating per year was 26+; 
for the second fifty years it was 51+ 
and for the last thirty-five years it was 
82+ per year. Some interesting 
statistics are found in comparing the 
percentages of graduates entering 
upon the different professions ; for the 
first twenty-five years 4o per cent en- 
tered the ministry, 25 per cent entered 
law, 12 per cent took up teaching as a 
life work and 7 per cent went into 
medicine, leaving 16 per cent who do 
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not give their occupations or were 
engaged in work outside these four 
professions. 

For the first fifty years the following 
are the statistics: 36 per cent were 
lawyers, 30 per cent clergymen, 14 
per cent teachers and 9 per cent phy- 
sicians, leaving only 1o per cent for 
all other occupations. For the second 
fifty years, 32 per cent were lawyers, 
21 per cent clergymen, 21 per cent 
teachers, and 12 per cent physicians, 
leaving 14 per cent for other occupa- 
tions. 

For the next thirty years closing 
with 1900, as the graduates since that 
date are not fully settled in their life 
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work, 23 per cent are teachers, 22 
per cent are lawyers, 11 percent are 
physicians, and 8 per cent are clergy- 
men, leaving 36 per cent for the other 
occupations. 

The average age at death for those 
who entered upon the four leading pro- 
fessions, from the origin of the College 
to the class of 1836, which is the last 
class in which no member is living, is, 
as follows: Clergymen, 67 years; phy- 
sicians and lawyers, 63 years; and 
teachers, 60 years. The General 
Catalogue gives data for many inter- 
esting statistics, some of which will 
appear in the Supplement. 








COLLEGE NEWS 


MEDICAL SCHOOL GRADUATION 


HE graduating exercises of the 

Medical School were held in 
Dartmouth Hall on Friday, March 30, 
at 4.30 o’clock, p.m. Earlier in the 
day the members of the class, ten in 
number, had been examined by dele- 
gates from the Medical Society of 


New Hampshire and Vermont. This 
long established custom maintains 


comity with the profession in these 
two states and secures to the men who 
have passed the written examinations 
by the faculty a farther test of their 
fitness, from the practitioner’s point 
of view. 

Before 1878 the graduation took 
place in the Medical Building in the 
presence of the faculty and the Presi- 
dent of the College, who conferred 
the diplomas with a brief address. At 
about that date they were transferred 
to the Church and the occasion was 
made a public one, with music, an 
oration and a valedictory from the 
class, and an address by the President 
and by the senior delegate from New 
Hampshire. They were well attended 
by townspeople and friends of the 
graduates and by students. 

This year marks a return to aca- 
demic simplicity. An audience of 
two hundred was assembled. The 
College Orchestra furnished music. 
Reverend S. P. Leeds, D.D., made 
the opening prayer. The address 
was by Doctor Ira J. Prouty, of 
Keene, and was on the contribution 
of Galileo to medical art in his work 
in devoloping the thermometer and the 
pendulum. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Tucker the degrees were con- 
ferred by the Dean of the School. 


The President and trustees had in- 
vited the graduating class with the 
faculty and guests to a banquet in 
College Hall after the exercises. 
This was served at six o’clock. It 
is needless to say that it was a joyous 
occasion. It would have been so even 
had the banquet been less tasteful and 
satisfying than it was. The hard- 
earned diplomas securely in hand 
were a guarantee of good feeling. 

The gracious welcome into the fel- 
lowship of the alumni of Dartmouth 
which the President and trustees ex- 
tended through this graduation ban- 
quet was highly appreciated by the 
class, and each and every one went 
away with a deep sense of love and 
lovalty for the College. 





MR. REID’S SMOKE TALK 


Mr. William T. Reid, head coach 
of the Harvard football team, gave an 
enjoyable and profitable smoke talk in 
College Hall Saturday evening, March 
24. The speaker’s prominence as a 
player, coach, and sportsman, made 
his remarks unusually interesting and 
significant. 

‘* Though the football situation is 
overwrought and overdrawn,’’ said 
Mr. Reid, ‘‘the fate of football will 
not be decided at once. The game 
will be on trial next season more 
emphatically than it was last, and if 
not satisfactory then, final action will 
probably be taken. To save footbal!, 
therefore, we must do our best during 
the coming season to eliminate its 
objectionable features. The greatest 


endeavor of all who are interested in 
the welfare of the sport should be, as 
it shall be at Harvard, to revise the 
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American idea of sport. My defini- 
tion of sport is a contest between 
individuals or teams in which the 
main idea is to secure wholesome fun, 
in which the question of winning or 
losing is of secondary importance. 
The American temperament of work- 
ing hard to win at any cost has ruined 
this ideal of true sport. If I am in 
charge at Cambridge next fall, it shall 
be my purpose to make an eleven out 
of the material that voluntarily pre- 
sents itself; there will be absolutely 
no proselyting. 

‘Tf football is to continue,’’ said 
Mr. Reid in closing, ‘‘ the rules next 
fall should not be evaded. Officials 
should be considered, not policemen, 
but authorities to decide debatable 
points. Visiting teams should be con- 
sidered guests. Harvard has tried in 
a measure to follow these rules and 
has been laughed at; but the first 
stage of all reform is often considered 
ridiculous. In a word, to preserve 
football, and indeed all sports, ath- 
letics of all kinds must be absolutely 
on the square.’’ 


FIRST TRICOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
DEBATE 


RESULTS OF DEBATES 
3rown defeated Dartmouth. 
Williams defeated Dartmouth. 
Brown defeated Williams. 
Champion of League, Brown. 


QUESTION 


Resolved: That It Would Be for 
the Best Interests of American Col- 
leges that no Money Should be Ex- 
pended for Traveling Expenses, Main- 
tenance, Equipment and Coaching of 
Athletic Teams Engaged in Inter- 
collegiate Contests, except from Volun- 
tary Bona Fide Subscriptions of the 
Student Body. 
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TEAMS 


At Hanover. Affirmative, Dart- 
mouth: George H. Howard ’07, of 
Craftsbury, Vt.; Ralph L. Theller ’o9, 
of Cambridge, Mass.; James M. 
O’Neill ’07, of Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Negative, Brown: Ralph N. Den- 
net ’07, of North Adams, Mass.; Harry 
D. Bruce ’07, of Moretown, Vt.; 
George G. Shor °06; of Worcester, 
Mass. 

At Williamstown. Affirmative, 
Williams: John Kenneth Byard ’o8, 
of Fly Creek, N. Y.; Lytel William 
Matthews °07, of Westfield, N. Y.; 
Roy Herbert Case ’07, of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. Negative, Dartmouth: 
Philip Minot Chase ’09, of Boston; 
Bertrand Edwin Spencer °06, of 
Wilder, Vt.; Arthur Bond Meservey 
’06, of Ashland, N. H. 

At Providence. Affirmative, Brown: 
A. W. Manchester ’06, of Bristol, 
Conn., George Hurley ’07, of Provi- 
dence, R.I.; C.R. Branch ’07, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Negative, Williams: 
Henry Wolcott Toll ’og, of Denver, 
Col.; Elmer Philip Groben ’o8, .of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Joseph Earl Perry ’06, 
of Shelburne Falls. 


THE DEBATES 


The first debates of the recently 
formed triangular league, composed 
of Williams, Brown, and Dartmouth, 
were held Monday evening, March 5. 
The question was discussed simul- 
taneously at Williamstown, Provi- 
dence, and Hanover, the home team 
in each case arguing the affirmative. 

The Hanover debate was held in 
the new assembly-room in Dartmouth 
Hall. After the debate the partici- 
pants, with members of the English 
department and the judges, adjourned 
to College Hall for an informal recep- 
tion given by the College Club. 
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DARTMOUTH—BROWN 
(From The Dartmouth) 

G. H. Howard, D. ’07, opened the 
debate by defining the resolution and 
stating theissue. The issue on which 
the debate hinged was: ‘‘ Would it be 
for the best interests of American col- 
leges to support intercollegiate 
athletics solely by voluntary bona fide 
student subscriptions?’’ Mr. Howard 
maintained that intercollegiate athlet- 
ics should be supported solely by 
student contributions, (1) because 
seven great evils, commercialism, pro- 
fessionalism, athlete hero worship, 
graft, spectacularism, following the 
teams, and extravagance, infect the 
present athletic system, and (2) 
because these evils demand an im- 
mediate reform. 

The second speaker on the affirma- 
tive, R. L. Theller, D. ’09, showed 
that each of the seven evils, commer- 
cialism, professionalism, athlete hero 
worship, graft, spectacularism, follow- 
ing the teams, and extravagance, is 
due directly to the prodigious amounts 
of money employed in the transaction 
of athletic business. Since overmuch 
money is the cause of these evils he 
advocated the support of intercol- 
legiate athletics by student subscrip- 
tions. For if the great amounts of 
money , the cause of these evils, be elim- 
inated, the evils themselves would 
at the same time be necessarily elimi- 
nated. 

The third speaker on the affirmative, 
J. M. O'Neill, D. ’07, further advo- 
cated the support of intercollegiate 
athletics solely by student subscrip- 
tions. Mr. O’Neill showed just how 
under the new system the athletics of 
a college would be reduced to a normal 
state. Hence theirsupport would not 
demand so great amounts of money as 
are today expended. 


In the second place he proved that 
no benefits of athletics, that is, college 
spirit, ethical benefits, physical bene- 
fits, etc., would be lost by the adop- 
tion of the resolution. Since evils 
demanding an immediate reform exist- 
ed in the athletic system, since the 
enforcement of the resolution would 
remedy these evils, and at the same 
time preserve all the benefits of ath- 
letics, he maintained that the affirma- 
tive had established its contention. 

The first speaker on the negative, 
R. N. Dennett, B. ’07, adjusted the 
definition of the resolution as made by 
the affirmative. He then made two 
points. He asserted in the first place 
that the plan was unenforceable. 
Although he admitted the existence of 
the evils defined by the affirmative, he 
contended that the resolution was 
absolutely unenforceable. He further 
maintained that the money given by 
alumni and friends for the support of 
intercollegiate athletics could not be 
excluded by the resolution. 

The second speaker on the negative, 
H. D. Bruce, B. ’07, portrayed the 
evils which the new system of athlet- 
ics would be liable to produce. He 
said that such a tax system would 
place an unbearable burden upon the 
undergraduates of the college; that the 
demand for money would be increased; 
that consequently the money evils 
would be greatly intensified. In a 
word, the plan would defeat its own 
purpose. 

The third speaker on the negative, 
G. G. Shor, B. ’06, continued the 
argument that the proposed system 
would defeat its own object. He 
claimed also that the ideals of the sys- 
tem advocated by the affirmative were 
unwholesome; that the present ideals 
and practices were an evolutionary 
growth not to be remedied by any rad- 
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ical means; that student subscriptions 
alone should not be placed alongside 
of student subscriptions, gate receipts, 
and alumni funds, judiciously expend- 
ed. Professor D. C. Wells was the 
presiding officer. The judges were: 
President William Edwards Hunting- 
ton of Boston University, Professor 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor 
Edwin Herbert Hall. 


DARTMOUTH-WILLIAMS 
(From the Williams Record) 

President Hopkins presided at the 
debate in Jesup Hall. Williams won 
on the excellence of the rebuttals, 
which in every case carried more con- 
viction than the first speeches. Dart- 
mouth’s first speeches were the more 
convincing, owing to the careful sum- 
marizing of arguments by each 
speaker. In rebuttal work Dartmouth 
made the old mistake of trying to 
prove too many points. Each Wil- 
liams debater in rebuttal laid main 
stress on a single important point, and 
presented this point in spirited, force- 
ful manner. The judges, Mr. 
Herbert Noble, Mr. William B. Whit- 
ney and Mr. J. Frederick Eagle, all of 
New York, were out thirty-five min- 
utes. The decision was not unani- 
mous. Before the debate and in the 
interval before announcement of the 
decision music was given by the col- 
lege orchestra. 

Byard ’o8 introduced the question 
for the affirmative, showing that by 
the proposed plan no money would be 


obtained from gate receipts and 
alumni contributions. There is too 
much money in athletics. Within 


twenty years athletics have become a 
commercial enterprise, and the only 
way to prevent this commercialism is 
to bring the money receipts to a nor- 
mal basis, 
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Chase ’o9, for Dartmouth, stated 
that the system would not eliminate 
the evils in intercollegiate athletics, 
such as professionalism, the outcome 
of the inborn desire of Americans to 
win, graft, extravagance, and the un- 
due honor shown the athlete by the 
student body. 

Matthews Williams’ second 
speaker, stated that the proposed plan 
was intended to cure only the univer- 
sal evils, commercialism and overex- 
aggeration. He cited four college 
presidents and seven professors from 
all parts of the United States that this 
overexaggeration, distorting student 
perspective, was directly due to the 
money derived from gate receipts and 
alumni contributions. 


’ me 
07, 


Spencer ’06 continued for Dart- 
mouth. The abolition of gate re- 


ceipts would mean that the greater part 
of American intercollegiate athletics 
would go. We would become largely 
self-centered. The present system is 
good ; it would be folly to shift the 
burden onto the students’ shoulders. 

Case '07 closed the debate for Wil- 
liams with a strong argument. The 
affirmative’s plan, most effective, most 
permament, most adaptable, is the 
best way to make the necessary reduc- 
tiqn of athletic expenditures. In no 
case will the student body be forced to 
pay more than they can, for the ques- 
tion states that subscriptions shall be 
voluntary. 

Meservey ’06 concluded the negative. 
The system proposed is too radical 
and is inconsistent. The student pays 
only a third of the cost of his educa- 
tion, why skould he pay for all the 
cost of his athletics? A better method 
is the adoption of faculty control, 
with endowment where possible, and 
the professional coach and the training 
table eliminated. 

Dartmouth opened 


the rebuttal, 
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reiterating the burden of proof. 
Byard made clear that the present 
evils have grown up under faculty 
control. Not to quote at length, the 
main Dartmouth argument that the 
burden on the student body would be 
unbearable was well met by Matthews, 
who showed that with the expense of 
athletics reduced, the burden would 
be less, and in no case could be inor- 
dinate, if contributions were volun- 
tary. Case turned Dartmouth’s argu- 
ments by showing that a decrease in 
the number of intercollegiate contests 
was really desirable, and that the 
Williams plan was in effect to help 
out the faculty in their task of super- 
vision. The Dartmouth rebuttals 
failed to meet Williams’ points, and 
suffered through vagueness. 

A reception to the debaters of both 
teams and the judges was held at 
President Hopkins’ residence after the 
debate. 


BROW N—WILLIAMS. 


(From the Brown Herald) 


A. W. Manchester, B. ’06, opened 
the debate for the affirmative. He 
maintained that the question was 
primarily one of athietic finance, and 
that the two great financial evils of 
athletics today are the enormous 
wastefulness and expenditure of money 
and the illicit use of athletic funds. 

The first speaker for the negative, 
H. W. Toll, W. ’o09, argued that the 
change is unnecessary because extrava- 
gance is not general, and conditions in 
many colleges do not require it. 

G. Hurley, B. ’07, continuing the 
- debate for the affirmative, argued that 
the proposed system would eradicate 
the evils of wastefulness, since there 
would not be money for extravagance, 
and that there would no longer be a 
perversion of sport to mercenary ends. 
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E. P. Groben, W. ’o08, the next 
speaker for the negative, maintained 
that the plan of the affirmative is 
insufficient since it does not remedy 
the evils of commercialism, and con- 
centrates all the interest in 
major sports. 

C. R. Branch, B. ’07, then closed 
the debate for the affirmative, showing 
that athletics today are unduly promi- 
nent because of the incessant occur- 
rence of intercollegiate contests, and 
widespread public interest, which 
could both be regulated under the 
new system. 

In closing the debate for the nega- 
tive, J. E. Perry, W. ’06, argued that 
the proposed plan is inferior to that 
of control by the faculty, since that 
remedies the evil of extravagance in 
sport more effectively. 

The negative, in rebuttal, main- 
tained that the prominence given to 
college athletics is not undue, and 
emphasized thé points that extrava- 
gance in sport is not universal, and 
the best way of regulating the training 
and coaching of the teams and the 
number of games is by having ath- 
letics under faculty control. 

Che affirmative, in rebuttal, argued 
that the change would not be detri- 
mental to the smaller colleges, in 
benefitting the larger ones, that the 
reform makes athletics more of a gen- 
eral undergraduate activity, and that 
faculty contiol merely stimulates col- 
leges to a subtle evasion of rules. 

The Honorable George ‘Tilden 
Brown presided, and the judges were : 
Professor Ira N. Hollis, Professor 
Henry G. Pearson, and Mr, Frederick 
W. Stone. 


a few 


JUDGES’ REPORTS ON DEBATE 


The constitution of the Triangular 
League Debating Union provides that 
the chairman of the judges at each de- 
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bate shall submit in writing a report 
giving reasons for their decision. 
There follow the reports as made on 
the recent Dartmouth-Brown debate 
and on the Williams-Dartmouth 
debate : 
March 6, 1906. 
President of the Debating Union, 
Dartmouth College. 

DEAR SIR: 

_ In accordance with instructions, 
the Chairman of Judges whose judg- 
ment was desired upon the debate 
between the teams of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and Brown University, held at 
Hanover, N. H., March 5, 1906, re- 
spectfully reports that the decision was 
in favor of the negative, represented 
by the team from Brown University. 

The main contention of the affir- 
mative (the Dartmouth team) was 
that there were seven conspicuous 
evils in recent conditions of intercol- 
legiate athletic games; that these 
evils could be greatly reduced, if not 
eliminated, by a reduction of income 
through the abolition of gate fees, and 
contributions from alumni to friends, 
and by making student bodies alone 
responsible for the maintenance and 
equipment of athletic teams ; and that 
athletics in American colleges would 
be greatly improved in morale if the 
large sources of money supplies were 
cut off. 

The debaters on the negative (the 
Brown team) admitted the evils men- 
tioned, but denied that these could be 
remedied by formal reduction of in- 
come, contending that it would be 
impracticable to limit contributions to 
the student bodies of the colleges; 
that there would be an_ inevitable 
temptation to receive money in con- 
siderable amounts from alumni and 
friends in surreptitious ways, leading 
practically to a steady and dishonest 
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evasion of the new rule governing 
contributions. 

Taking into account knowledge of 
the subject in all its bearings, cogency 
of argument, a discriminating use of 
material and power of rebuttal, as 
well as good form in the presentation 
of argument, the judges decided for 
the negative; the votes being two for 
3rown and one for Dartmouth. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wm. E. Huntington, 
Chairman. 
President of the Debating Union, 
Williams College. 

DEAR SIR: 

In accordance with your request, 
on behalf of the Judges, I beg to 
report in writing the reasons for our 
decision upon the Dartmouth—Wil- 
liams debate. * First, I desire to say 
that we considered that both Williams 
and Dartmouth did extremely well. 

In our opinion, the Dartmouth men 
showed much greater facility in deliv- 
ery and exhibited better style than 
the Williams men. 

On the question of thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, both sides had 
evidently considered the matter thor- 
oughly, and we felt that there was 
not much to be said in favor of one 
side as against the other. 

In point of logical sequence, we 
felt that the Williams men had rested 
their case upon very strong grounds, 
and that they concentrated their efforts 
aud arguments to sustain those 
grounds. The Dartmouth men did 
not meet the position taken by the 
Williams men, but offered various 
objections of a minor character, which 
were not sufficient to undermine the 
position taken by the Williams men. 

Upon the matter, therefore, of dis- 
tinguishing between what is vital and 
what is subsidiary, the Williams men 
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did better than the Dartmouth men. 

Upon the question of selecting evi- 
dence, our opinion is again with the 
Williams men, but upon the question 
of presenting it, our opinion is dis- 
tinctly with the Dartmouth men. 

Upon the power in rebuttal, we felt 
that the Williams men were better, 
although we were seriously troubled 
by the change of position which the 
last speaker for the Williams men 
came near making. 

Upon the whole we were greatly 
pleased with the skill and manner in 
which the debate was conducted. I 
ain 

Faithfully yours, 
Herbert Noble, 
Chairman of the Board of Judges. 


ADDITION TO ART DEPARTMENT 

The College recently made a valua- 
ble addition to the equipment of the 
Fine Arts department by the purchase 
of a photogravure reproduction of the 
Van Eyck, more familiarly known as 
the Ghent altar piece. The Ghent 
altar was painted in the early fifteenth 
century by Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, 
and today, after various lodginents, 
part of it rests in the church at Ghent 
for which it was originally painted, 
part of it is in the Berlin Museum, 
and part of it is in the museum at 
Brussells. It is only recently that 
photographic copies on this scale have 
been made, and the ones to conceive 
and to execute this idea were the Ber- 
lin Photographic company. As _ it 
comes to the College, the picture is a 
winged altar piece, three-tenths the 
size of the original, inclosed in a gilt 
wood frame closely resembling that of 
the one at Ghent. There are counter- 
parts of this photogravure in several 
of the European museums. 
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The purchase of this reproduction 
of the Ghent altar piece was made 
from the income of the Moore fund, 
‘the gift of $5,000 from Henry Lynn 
Moore of Minneapolis, asa memorial 
to his son, Guernsey Center Moore, 
who died in 1901 in the midst of his 
college course, the income from the 
fund to be used for the purchase of 
objects of artistic merit and value.’’ 





BASKETBALL 
DARTMOUTH 44-YALE 16 

The College basketball team over- 
whelmed Yale in Bissell Hall Satur- 
day evening, March 3, winning by 
the score of 44 to 16. Dartmouth’s 
passing, shooting, and all-round team 
work were fast and accurate, while 
Yale’s work was uneven and un- 
reliable. Only two fouls were called, 
both of them on Yale. 

Dartmouth played brilliantly in the 
first half and soon raced away from its 
opponents. Captain McGrail, Greb- 
enstein, and Alling did the best work 
for Dartmouth, while Murphy was 
the only man who succeeded in doing 
much for Yale. The score at the end 
of the half was 24 to 6. 

The home team continued its fast 
work during the second half, except 
several minutes near the middle of the 
half, when Yale broke up Dartmouth’s 
team work and scored five baskets in 
quick succession. The home team 
immediately regained its form, how- 
ever, and scored a dozen more points 
before the call of time. 





DARTMOUTH 26-WILLIAMS 7 
Dartmouth won a decisive victory 
from the fast Williams team in Bissell 
Hall Wednesday evening, March 7. 
It was one of the speediest games ever 
How completely 


seen in Hanover. 
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Williams was outclassed is shown by 
the statement that the Berkshire team 
failed to throw a basket from the 
floor during the entire game and 
scored only a single point in the 
second half. The score was 26 to 7. 

The home team began the game 
with a flash of brilliant play, Captain 
McGrail throwing two baskets before 
the game was two minutes old. Then 
followed an exhibition of team work 
which Dartmouth has seldom excelled, 
if equalled, and which proved too 
strong for the visitors to break up. 
The score at the end of the first half 
was 14 to 6. 

In the second period Dartmouth’s 
superiority was even more manifest 
than in the first, since the visitors 
seemed to lose all power of concerted 
action. Dartmouth’s endurance was 
also much in evidence, while Williams 
rapidly weakened under the strain. 

Captain McGrail was easily the star 
of the game. Although a guard he 
led in the scoring of baskets, - and 
completely outplayed his opponent, 
Captain Neild, who, although a_for- 
ward, failed to score a basket from the 
floor. 





DARTMOUTH 58-TECHNOLOGY 18 

Dartmouth closed the season with 
an easy victory over the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Boston 
Tuesday evening, March 13. ~— At all 
times Dartmouth had the best of the 
contest. Grebenstein alone scored 
enough points to beat Technology. 
The score was 58 to18. 


BASEBALL 
The College baseball team has 


begun the season with four defeats. 
Tuesday, April 10, the team played 
its first game, losing to Cornell at 
Ithaca 10 to 0, and the following day 
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lost a twelve-inning contest to the 
same team 3 to 2. ‘Thursday, April 
12, Villanova defeated Dartmouth 3 
to 1 in Philadelphia, and Saturday, 
April 13, Dartmouth lost to Holy 
Cross in Worcester 8 too. ‘The team 
inaugurated the home season Saturday, 
April 21, with a 13 too victory over 
Norwich University. As soon as 
climatic conditions in Hanover become 
favorable, this record, under the 
efficient direction of Coach McCarthy, 
will be improved upon. ‘The rest of 
the schedule is as follows : 

April 25—Brown at Providence 

April 20—Andover at Andover 

April 27—Tufts at Medford 

April 28—Harvard at Cambridge 

April 30—Holy Cross at Hanover 

May 2—Villanova at Hanover 

May 5—University of Vermont at Hanover 

May 9—Dartmouth Ineligibles at Hanover 

May 11—University of Rochester at Hanover 

May 12—University of Rochester at Hanover 

May 16—Brown at Hanover 

May 18—Williams at Hanover 

May 19—Ambherst at Hanover 

May 21—Tufts at Hanover 

May 23—Princeton at Princeton 

May 24—Fordham at New York 

May 25—Seton Hall College at 
Orange,N. J. 

May 26—Williams at Williamstown 

May 29—Andover at Andover 

May 30— Holy Cross at Worcester 

May 31:—Ambherst at Amherst 

June 1—Dartmouth Ineligibles at Hanover 

June 2—Dartmouth Ineligibles at Hanover 

June 5—Wesleyan at Middletown 

June 6—Yale at New Haven. 


South 


NOTES 
The Rev. A. C. McGiffert, D.D., 
professor of church history at Union 
Theological Seminary, preached in 
the College Church Sunday morning, 
March 11. 


Hon. Chas. A. Prouty ’75, member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, gave a very interesting and 
instructive smoke talk on ‘* The 
Freight Rate’’ in College Hall, Sat- 
urday evening, March 3. 

The 
mously 


has 
George 


basketball team 
elected 


unani- 


William 
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Grebenstein ’07, of Cambridge, Mass., 
captain for next year. Grebenstein 
plays a brilliant game, at forward, 
and under his leadership the prestige 
gained by this year’s team will prob- 
ably be maintained. 


A movement is on foot to erect a 
tablet a few rods north of the Con- 
necticut river bridge and opposite Web- 
ster avenue, to mark the spot where 
stood the tree from which John Led- 
yard, in the early days of the College, 
constructed his canoe in which he 
paddled down the river to civilization. 


The Sophomores defeated the 
Freshmen in the annual basketball 
series between those classes. The 


score of the rubber game was 14 to 9. 


George H. Howard ’07 of Crafts- 
bury, Vt., has been chosen editor-in- 
chief of The Dartmouth for next year, 
and Amos Dodge ’07 of Concord, 
business manager. 


The Orpheus Club gave its annual 
mid-winter concert in College Halll 
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Monday evening, April 2, under the 
direction of Prof. C. H. Morse. The 
club was assisted by Mrs. Blanche H. 
Kilduff, and Mr. George Leon Moore 
of Brooklyn. 


The Sophomores defeated the Fresh- 
men in the annual interclass debate in 
Dartmouth Hall Tuesday evening, 
April3. The Gallinger ship subsidy 
bill was the topic discussed. 


The annual contests for the Smith 
and Rollins prizes were held in Dart- 
mouth Hall Wednesday evening, 
March 28. The first Rollins prize 
was awarded to James Barrett Brown 
’o7 of Everett, Mass., the second to 
Harold Winslow Joyce ’08, of Ded- 
ham, Mass., and the third to James 
Milton O’Neill ’07, of Canandaigua, 
N. Y. The first Smith prize was 
awarded to Michael Stephen O’Brien 
’06, of Lawrence, Mass., and the 
second to Clyde Douglass Souter, ’06, 
of Kearny, N. J. 


























ALUMNI NOTES 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1854 


President, CHARLES A. YOUNG, ’53. 
SANFORD H. STEELE, ’70. 
Vice-Presidents, } DAVID J. FOSTER, ’8o. 
( EpwarD N. PEARSON, ’81. 
Secretary, FRANK A. SHERMAN, ’70, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Statistical Secretary, JOHN M. COMSTOCK, ’77 
Chelsea, Vt. 
Treasurer, PERLEY R. BUGBEE, ’90, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Executive Committee: 





(Chairman). 

Isaac F. PAUL, ’78 (Secretary). 
GEORGE H. M. ROWE, ’64. 

T. W. D. WorRTHEN,’72. 
SAMUEL L. POWERS, ’74. 

W. H. GARDINER, ’76. 

EpwIn F. JONES, ’8o. 

Committee on Alumni Trustees: 
SAMUEL H. Hupson, ’85, (Chairman). 
HERMON HOLT, ’70. 

JoHN F. THOMPSON, 82. 
BENJAMIN TENNEY, ’83. 
CHARLES B. HAMMOND, ’77. 

The membership includes all graduates of the 
College, the Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 
ing, and the Chandler School of Science and 
the Arts. Others whoreceive from the College 
an Honorary Degree, or are elected at an 
Annual Meeting, shall be honorary members, 
but without the right of voting. 

The Annual Meeting is held on Tuesday 
afternoon of Commencement Week. The 
Alumni Dinner occurs on Wednesday, Com- 
mencement Day. 

By an arrangement with the Trustees of the 
College, five of their number are elected to their 
office upon the nomination by ballot of all 
Alumni of the College of three years’ standing, 


one vacancy occurring in the Board at each 
Commencement. 

Ballot forms, containing the names of five 
candidates who have been selected by the Nom- 
inating Committee for the vacancy, are sent to 
all Alumni two months before Commencement, 
and the voting closes at6 P.M. on Tuesday 
evening of Commencement Week. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1864 
President, SAMUEL H. Hupsow,’ 85. 
Secretary, GUY W. COX, ’93, 73 Tremont St. 

Annual Reunion, January 19, 1906. 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


FOUNDED IN 1866 


President, FRANCIS BROWN, ’70. 
Secretary, Lucius E. VARNEY, ’99, 
38 Park Row. 

Annual Dinner, second Tuesday in 
December. 

CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1875 

President, GEORGE GOODHUE, ’76. 

Secretary, ALBERT H. MORRILL, ’97, City Hall 
Annual Reunion in January. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, CHARLES S. CLARK, 82. 
Secretary, HENRY P. BLAIR, ’89, 
213 E. Capitol St, 
Annual Reunion in January. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, JAMES P. HOUSTON, ’84. 
Secretary, FREDERICK V. BENNIS, 98, 
259 South Clinton St. 
Annual Reunion, February 2, 1906. 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1880 
President, JOSEPH F. MOORE, ’83. 
Secretary, WARREN UPHAM, ’71, State Capitol, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Annual Reunion in Minneapolis in 
January. 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1881 

President, THOMAS A. PERKINS, ’90. 

Secretary, S. C. SMITH, ’97, 325 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Annual Reunion, second Thursday 
in April. 


MANCHESTER (N. H.) ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 
1881 
President, ELIJAH M. TOPLIFF, ’52. 
Secretary, ARTHUR H. HALE, ’86. 
Annual Reunion, second Tuesday in 
January. 


CONCORD (N. H.) ASSOCIATION 
1891 


FOUNDED IN 


President, |. EASTMAN PECKER,’S8. 
Secretary,——— 
Annual Reunion, last Wednesday in 
January. 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED IN 1892 


ASSOCIATION 


President, EDWARD H. TROWBRIDGE, ’81. 

Secretary, J. FRANK DRAKE, ’o2, Springfield. 
Annual Reunion at Worcester or at 
Springfield. 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1893 


President, —-—— 


Secretary, FRED A. HOWLAND, ’87, Montpelier. 
Annual Reunion at Montpelier in 
October. 


“ THE GREAT DIVIDE” ASSOCIATION FOUNDED 
IN 1895 
President, CHARLES W. BADGLEY, ’74. 
Secretary, JOHN M. CONNELLY, ’98, Rocky 
Mountain News, Denver, Colo. 
Annual Reunionat Denver, second 
Tuesday in January. 
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DETROIT ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1895 
President, ALFRED RUSSELL, ’50. 


Secretary, WILLIAM S. SAYRES, ’76, 
163 West Willis Ave. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 
1895 
President, CLINTON H. MOORE, ’74. 


Secretary, ARTHUR G. LOMBARD, ’79, 
Helena, Mont. 


“OF THE PLAIN” ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 


1898 
President, CHARLES W. POLLARD, ’95. 


Secretary, BYRON W. MATTESON, ’03, 
Omaha, Neb. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1901 
President, DANIEL E. BRADLEY, ’83. 


Secretary, ALBION B. WILSON, ’95, 
36 Mahl Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 1903 
President, FRANK W. HODGDON, ’94. 


Secretary, EUGENE D. BURBANK, ’9g1, 
Box 66, Des Moines, Ia. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOUNDED 
IN 1904 
President, Rev. GEORGE A. GATES, ’73. 


Secretary, GEORGE H. BEAUDRY, ’o2, 
710 West ist St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION FOUNDED IN 
1886 


President, GRANVILLE P. CONN, M.D., ’56. 


Secretary, HOWARD N. KINGSFORD, M.D., ’98, 

Hanover, N. H. 

Annual Reunion at Concord, N. H., at the 

time of the meeting of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society in the latter part of May. 
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THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BOSTON FOUNDED 
IN 1890 
President, ISAAC F. PAUL, ’78. 
Secretary, HORACE G. PENDER, ’97, 
209 Washington St. 

Regular meetings and dinners are held 
each month during the year, excepting January, 
July, August and September. They are held 
at the University Club, “270 Beacon Street, or 
at some up-town hotel, on the evening of the 
second Friday of the month. The Annual 
Meeting is that held in December. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF THECITY OF NEW 
YORK FOUNDED IN 1899. INCORPORATED 
1904, DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW YORK 

President, WILSON GODFREY, ’57. 
Secretary, Luctus E. VARNEY, ’99, 
38 Park Row 

Club Rooms, 12 West 44th Street. 

Annual corporate meeting held last Thursday 
in March. 

Regular meetings and dinners held the second 
Tuesday of each month “except July and 
August. Club night every Tuesday evening. 


THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WORCESTER, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1904 

President, LEv1 L. CONANT, ’79. 

Secretary, DANA M. DUSTAN, ’80. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF PITTSBURG. 
President, AUGUSTINE V. BARKER, ’72. 
Secretary, Louis H. W. FRENCH, ’88, 

6007 Center Ave. 
Annual Meeting in February. 


CLASS SECRETARIES 

°45 James W. 
St., Boston, Mass. 

’46 Dr. J. Whitney Barstow, 1 Gramercy 
Park, N. Y. 

*50 Dr. John Ordronaux, Roslyn, N. Y. 

*562 Mr. Martin H. Fiske, Temple, N. H. 

’53 Rev. Silvanus Hayward, Globe Vil- 
lage, Mass. 

54 Rev. S. L. B. Speare, 369 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

’b5 S. R. Bond, Esq., 321 John Mar- 
shall Place, Washington, D. C. 


Rollins, Esq., 27 School 
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756 Rev. F. D. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
°57 Dr. John H. Clark, Amherst, N. H. 


Ayer, 3739 Walnut St., 


758 Rev. Samuel L. Gerould, Hollis, 
mR. -B. 
°61 Hon. George A. Marden, 84 Fair- 


mount St., Lowell, Mass. 

*62 Horace S. Cummings, Esq., 1750 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

’*63 Mr. M. C. Lamprey, Concord, N. H. 

64 Dr. John C. Webster, 946 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

’*65 Rev. Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman 
St., Providence, R. I. 
’°66 Chester W. Merrill, Esq., 52 E. 
McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
’°67 Prof. Horace Goodhue, 
Minn. 

’°68 Prof. Charles F. Emerson, Hanover, 
BR. &: 

69 ~Mr. 
N. H. 

°70 Hon. John H. Hardy, Arlington, 
Mass. 

*71 Prof. M. D. Bisbee, Hanover, N. H. 

°72 Prof. Albert E. Frost, 
St., Pittsburg, Penn. 

°73 Rev. S. Winchester Adriance, Win- 
chester, Mass. 

°74 Dr. Charles E. Quimby, 44 West 36th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Northfield, 


Charles P. Chase, Hanover, 


Winthrop 


’75 Thomas D. Luce, Esq., Nashua, 
N. H. 
°76 Mr. William H. Gardiner, 259 


South Clinton St., Chicago, II. 

"77 Mr. John M. 
Vt. 

"78 Mr. Walter H. 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

*79 Mr. C. C. Davis, Winchester, N. H. 


Comstock, Chelsea, 


Small, 42 Adelphi 


°80 Mr. Dana M. Dustan, 340 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
°81 Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta 


University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

*82 Luther B. Little, Esq., 5th Ave. 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

°83 Prin. S. W. Robertson, Rochester, 
HN. &. 

°84. Dr. James P. Houston, 1180 Sheffield 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

°85 Prof. H. 
R.. &, 

’°86 «=69William M. Hatch, 
Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


D. Foster, Hanover, 


Esq., 221 
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°87 Mr. Emerson Rice, Hyde Park, Mass. 

°88 Rev. William B. Forbush, Madison 
Ave. Reformed Church, Madison Avenue 
and 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

°89 Mr. JamesC. Flagg, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y, 

°90 Charles A, Perkins, Esq,, Criminal 
Courts Bldg., New York, N. Y, 


°91 Mr, Frank E, Rowe, 79 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass, 
°92 Barron Shirley, Esq., Franklin, 
a. 


°93 Mr, H, C, Pearson, Concord, N. H., 
°94 Rev, Charles C, Merrill, Winchen- 
don, Mass, 
°95 Mr, Frank P. Dodge, Boulder, Colo, 
°96 Carl H, Richardson, Esq,, 27 School 
.» Boston, Mass, 
’97 John M, Boyd, Esq,., Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 
98 Herbert W., 
Pond, Vt. 
°99 Mr. Elmer W. Barstow, Central 
Grammar School, New Britain, Conn, 


St 


Blake, Esq., Island 


700 Mr. Henry N, Teague, Hotel 
Gotham, 5th Avenue and 55th St., N. Y. 


°01 Channing H, Cox, 433-439 
Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass, 

02 Mr, W. C, Hill, Journal Office, 
ton, Mass, 

°03 Mr, Jeremiah F. Mahoney, 10 Oxford 
St., Cambridge, Mass, 

04 Mr, H, E, Woodward, 
bridge St,, Cambridge, Mass, 

°05 Mr, Edgar Gilbert, Methuen, Mass, 


Esq., 


Bos- 


1727 Cam- 


QUARTER CENTENNIAL OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Secretary, S. C. Smith, 325 Sansome St., San 
Francisco 

HE Quarter Centennial and Annual 

Reunion of the Pacific Coast Alumni 

Association of Dartmouth College was held 

at the Union League Club in San Francisco, 
Friday evening, March 30. 

The eminent guests of the evening were 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College and 
President Wheeler of the University of 
California. 

After the repast the following program 
was carried out; under the leadership of T. 
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A. Perkins °90, president of the Association, 
who acted as toastmaster: 
‘‘California’s Welcome to Dartmouth’’ 
Rev. S. H. Willey °45 
‘*Our Quarter Centennial’’ 
Fisher Ames ’69 
‘** Athletics’’ Frank Morton ’80 
‘*A Visit to Dartmouth’’ 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Hon. ’05 
‘*Sentiment’’ Sidney Worth ’71 
‘*Some College Reminiscences’’ 
Henry K. Moore ’71 
‘*Our College’’ 
President William J. Tucker ’61 
Music by the orchestra and college songs 
were interspersed throughout the program. 
In addition to those on the program, the 
following men were present: W. E. 
Barnard °56, C. S. Wright ’57, G. H. 


Strong °59, S. H. Jackmar ’60, C. H. Ham 
1. J. F. Peatt 91, L. 0. Clark °%, 
Thomas Flint ’60, G. W. Shea ’87, H. M. 


Lull 97, S. C. Smith ’°97, G. H. Beaudry 
°02, W. G. Sanborn ex-’67, T. C. Morehouse 
ex-’01, William Sabin ex-’04, J. F. Smith 
°85, C. G. Johnson ’71. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, T. A. Perkins °90; 
vice presidents, W. P. Johnson ’90 and Sid- 
ney Worth °71; secretary, 8. C. Smith '97; 
treasurer, C. S. Wright °57; member execu- 
tive committee, G. H. Strong °59; choris- 
ter, T. C. Morehouse ex-’01. 


CLASS OF 1853 
Secretary, Silvanus Hayward, Globe Village, 
Mass. 

Doctor Silvanus Hayward has been for 
twenty-five years pastor of the Evangelical 
Free Church in Globe Village, Mass. On 
January 2, 1906, the occasion was celebrated 
by a large reception of parishioners and 
others, and after a short musical program 
a purse of $250 was presented to Doctor 
Hayward by Mr. George M. Cheney, in a 
speech of eloquent appreciation of Doctor 
Hayward’s services. 

CLASS OF 1854 
Secretary, S. L. B. Speare, 369 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston 


General John Eaton died at Washington, 
After graduating from Col- 


February 9. 
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lege, he took the course at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. During his life he held 
many and varied important positions. He 


was state superintendent of schools of 
Tennessee, 1867-69; commissioner U.S. 


Bureau of LEduvation, 1870-86; president 
Marietta College, 1886-91; president Sheldon 
Jackson College, Salt Lake City, 1895-99; 
and established the educational system in 
Porto Rico under the military occupation of 
the United States. He leaves a widow and 
three children. 
Reverend L. H. 
February 5, 1906. 


' 


Cobb died Monday, 


CLASS OF 1856 
Secretary, Franklin D. Ayer, 3739 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The class of 1856 will gather for its 
fiftieth reunion at Hanover, June 26. 
Twenty-one members of the class are still 
living, many of whom expect to attend the 
meeting. 

F. D. Ayer, D. D., pastor emeritus of 
the First Church in Concord, has spent the 
winter in Philadelphia. He goes with his 
daughter to his summer cottage at Pigeon 
Cove, Mass., in May. 


CLASS OF 1857 
Secretary, Fohn H. Clark, Amherst, N. H. 


Major David Timothy Corbin died at 
Maywood, Ill., December 8, 1905, He was 
born at Brasher, N. Y., August 11, 1833, 
but his parents soon went to Vermont. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1857. In 1859 he was admitted to the 
Vermont bar, settling at Wells River. In 
1861 he enlisted as a private in the third 
Vermont Volunteers and became company 
captain. He served in several capacities 
during the war, and in 1862 was brevetted 
Major for gallant conduct. In 1865 he was 
assigned to the Freedman’s Bureau, became 
provost judge for Charleston, S. C., and in 
1867 became district attorney for South 
Carolina for ten years. He served in the 
South Carolina senate, was one of three 
commissioners to codify the South Carolina 
laws, and later reported a compilation of 
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the Statute Laws which was adopted. His 
election to the United States senat2 was 


contested by General Butler, and the seat 
was awarded to General Butler. In 1885 
Major Corbin moved to Chicago, where he 
practised law and was a professor of law in 
Kent College, in Illinois College, and in 
Lake Forest University. In 1899 he pub- 
lished a work on ‘‘The Law of Personal In- 
juries in the State of Illinois and the Reme- 
dies and Defences of Litigants.’’ 


CLASS OF 1858 
Secretary, Samuel L. Gerould, Hollis, N. H. 


Honorable J. W. Fellows of Manchester 
was one of the delegates from this state to 
the recent meeting in Washington for the 
promotion of uniform laws in the several 
states relating to marriage and divorce. 

Rear Admiral George A. Lyon of Phila- 
delphia has changed his address from the 
Union League, to the Rittenhouse. 

Colonel J. E. Pecker of Concord has com- 
piled, for distribution among his particular 
friends, a little sketch of his life, which 
is gotten up in a beautiful style, and which 
will be very acceptable to them, and in fact 
to all who enjoy his acquaintance. 

The Class Sketches prepared by Reverend 
S. L. Gerould, and sent out last fall by 
Reverend 8S. C. Beaue, D. D., of Lawrence, 
Mass.,owing to the illness of the author, 
have met with unexpected demand, notwith- 
standing the high price that was placed 
upon them. 


CLASS OF 1861 
Secretary, George A. Marden, 84 
St., Lowell, Mass. 
kKdward D. Redington was one of a com. 
mittee of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States to prepare a 
tribute to the memory of the late Brevet 
Major Corbin. 
Reverend John W. H. Baker died at Farm- 


Fairmont 


ington, Maine, March 21, 1906. He was 
born at Greensboro, Vt., February 7, 1835, 


was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1861, and from Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary in 1864. He was married in the same 
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year to Miss Sarah W. Drummond of Ban- 
gor His first parish was in Island Pond, 
Vt., put ill health since the early years of 
his ministry prevented a constant pastoral 
service. His last parish, which he held for 
ten years, was in Enosburg, Vt. His son, 
William Drummond, Dartmouth 1889, died 
in 1892. 

President Tucker’s class is the forty-fifth 
anniversary class this year. Of the fifty- 
eight men who graduated with the class, so 
far as known only twenty-seven are still 
living, and this number includes all who 
have not been heard from since graduation, 
orrecently. Itis hoped to give a pretty full 
account of the survivors in the next number 
of the Bi-MonTHLyY. It is also hoped that a 
good representation of the class will attend 
the forty-fifth anniversary, at Commence- 
ment, and every member who happens to 
see this notice is begged to attend, and to 
help stir up any othersof the class whose 
whereabouts he may know, to do likewise. 

President Tucker has invited all his class- 
mates to dine with him on Tuesday evening 
of Commencement week. Classmates who 
have knowledge of the addresses of any 
others are requested to send the same to the 
class secretary, George A. Marden, As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States, Fed- 
eral Building, Boston, Mass., also to write 
fully concerning themselves. 


CLASS OF 1862 
Secretary, Horace S. Cummings, 1750 K. St., 

N. W., Washington 

James Adams Clark died 

Wisconsin, February 16, 1906. He was born 
at Randolph, Vt., fitted for college at 
Franklin, N. H., July 23, 1842, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1862. 
He studied law with his uncle, U. S. Sena- 
tor Pike, and was admitted to the N. H. 
bar in 1865, but the impairment of his hear- 
ing forced him to abandon a legal career, and 
he moved to Wisconsin, where he became a 
gentleman (farmer ,(and his home was a 
center of learning and hospitality.) He 
leaves a widow and two children. 


at Waterloo, 
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CLASS OF 1863 
Secretary, Maitland C. Lamprey, Concord, 
N.H. 

Stephen Rand, Pay Director, U. S. N., 
on duty at the general storekeeper’s office 
in Washington, D. C., will be advanced to 
the rank of rear admiral and placed on the 
retired list, May 11, after forty years of 
honorable and continuous service. 

Doctor Addison H. Foster died at Oak 
Park, Ill., March 8, 1906. The cause of his 
death was cerebral hemorrhage. 


CLASS OF 1864 


Secretary, Dr. John C. Webster, 946 Jackson 
Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


Homer T. Fuller, now of Fredonia, 
N. Y., has been spending the winter with 
his wife in Florida. 

William T. Gage of Detroit, Mich., was 
married to Miss Julia E. Bury on August 2, 
1905, at Grosse Isle, Mich. 

John T. Gibson of Southborough, Mass., 
was married to Miss Mary A. Klebes on 
Sept. 9, 1905. 

I. Goodwin Hobbs, Rear Admiral U. 8S. 
N. (retired) is spending the winter with 
his family in Santa Barbara, California. 

Elias W. Howe resides at 9 Monument 
St., West Medford, Mass. 


CLASS OF 1865 


Secretary, Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Henry L. Oak died at Seigler Springs, 
California, May 20, 1905. He was born in 
Garland, Me,, May 13, 1844. He was pre- 
pared for college in the schools of Garland 
and Exeter, Me., went to Bowdoin College 
for three years, then entered the senior class 
at Dartmouth College and was graduated in 
1865. He taught school and did editorial 
work after graduation, and in 1869 he be- 
came librarian of the Bancroi: Library, San 
Francisco. During his eighteen years as 


librarian he was the author of ten of the 
thirty-nine volumes of Bancroft’s ‘‘ Native 
Coast. ’* 


Races and History of the Pacific 
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When Mr. Oak left the Bancroft Library in 
1887, his health was impaired and he went 
to Seigler Springs, where he spent most of 
his time till his death. He spent much 
time and money in compiling the Oak 
Genealogy, which in manuscript consists of 
four bound volumes, besides autographs and 
photographs. He gavethese volumes to the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society 
of Boston, believing that they would be 
published. By his will, he gave Dart- 
mouth College the ten volumes of his lis- 
tory. 

Reverend Alphonso Everett White, Ph. 
D., died at his residence in Methuen, 
Mass., March 15, after an illness of a year, 


Doctor White was born in Framingham, 
Mass., in November, 1842. Fitting for 
college at Phillips Exeter, he was grad- 


uated from Dartmouth in the class of 1865. 
For twelve years after his graduation Doc- 
tor White taught in the High schools of 
Chicopee, Marlboro, and Lexington, Mass, 
He then entered the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist church and preached two years in 
Attleboro, Mass. In 1878 he became pastor 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Lawrence. During five years of this 
pastorate he was chaplain of the Sixth 
Regiment M. V. M., and for several years 
member of the committee of fellowship of 
the Massachusettts Universalist convention. 
In 1886 he was called to the First Univer- 
salist Church of Cambridge. Resigning 
this charge in 1892 he continued to reside 
in Cambridge, becoming interested in the 
schools of that city, where he served, until 
his removal to Methuen in 1897, on its 
board of education, with special charge of 
the evening schools, For the ensuing six 
years Doctor White was superintendent of 
the Methuen schools. The degree of A.M. 
was conferred upon Mr. White by Dart- 
mouth and Tufts Colleges. Later he re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from Taylor University of 
Indiana, as aresult of study pursued in his- 
tory and philosophy. In 1869 Doctor White 
married Miss Fannie E. White of Chicopee, 
who survives him. The children are Fan- 
nie E., Alfred E. and Charles F., the 
second a student in Dean Academy. A 
brother, Reverend Charles J. White, D.D., 
resides in Woonsocket, R. I. 
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CLASS OF 1866 
Secretary, Chester W. Merrill, 52 E. McMillan 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

The fortieth anniversary of the class will 
occur during Commencement week, and the 
prospects of a full attendance‘are very good. 

John O. Norris died at his home in Mel- 
rose, Mass., June 14, 1905. He was born 
at Chester, N. H., November 22, 1843. 
He prepared for college at Atkins Academy, 
and was graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1866. He taught in Quincy and Boston 
and was for several years master of the East 
Boston High. He was secretary of the 
New England Conference of Educational 
Workers, and was active in educational 
matters. He is survived by a widow and 
six children. 


CLASS OF 1867 
Secretary, Horace Goodhue, Northfield, Minn. 


Frederick G. Mather has left Albany and 
is residing at 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, 
Conn., in order to have readier access to 
the great libraries in the prosecution of his 
literary work. 

Honorable John Nicol Irwin died at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, December 21, 1905. He 
was born near Hamilton, 
25, 1847. In 1856, 


Ohio, December 
his parents moved to 
Keokuk, Iowa. Here and at Miami Uni- 
versity he received his early education, 
leaving his studies to serve in a company of 
the forty-fifth Iowa Infantry during the 
Civil War. He then came to Dartmouth 
College, and was graduated in 1867. He 
was for atime editor of the Fort Wayne 
Gazette, then studied law in a Cincinnati 
office and returned to Keokuk to enter the 
law office of Rankin and Miller. He be- 
came a partner in the firm of Hagerman and 
Irwin. At his father’s wish Mr. Irwin 
gave up his law practice to supervise his 
father’s wholesale business, and for thirty 
years he was connected with the firm of 
Irwin, Phillipsand Co. He hadan aversion 
to business, though he was one of the best 
business men of the West, but he was a 
lover of books. In 1872 he married Miss 
Mary Rankin, who, with three children, 
survives him, Mr. Irwin was not only one 
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of the most prominent citizens of Keokuk, 
twice serving as mayor, but he was a mem- 
ber of the Iowa state legislature, 1875; was 
territorial governor of Idaho, under Presi- 
dent Arthur, 1883; governor of Arizona 
under President Harrison, 1890; and United 
States minister to Portugal, under President 
McKinley, 1899. 
CLASS OF 1873 
Secretary, S. Winchester Adriance, Winches- 
ter, Mass. 


Willis A. Robbins is cashier and director 
of the Franklin National Bank, Newark, 
Ohio. This bank is a consolidation of the 
Peoples National Bank and the Franklin 
Bank Co. 

James H. Willoughby is claim agent for 
the Malden and Melrose Gas Light Co., 76 
Florence St., Malden, Mass. 
at Nashua, N. H. 

F. S. Wright has been connected with 
the First National Bank, Newark, O., since 
1873, He is now president of the bank. 

George D. Holton is a member of the 
firm of Holton, Seelve and Co., 204 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. The firm deals in real estate, 
mortgages and investments. 

A. W. Emery is secretary and treasurer 
of the Evansville Cotton Mfg. Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. He is much interested in the 
Masonic body, of which order he is grand 
master of Masons for the State of Indiana. 

Robert Kerr is judge of the County 
Court, El Paso Co., Colorado, having juris- 
diction of all the probate business and all 
the juvenile delinquents up to twenty-one 
years of age, and of civil matters up to 
$2000, and of all appeals from police and 
justice’s courts. He tries two-thirds of all 
the divorce cases of the county. 


His home is 


Hamilton Mayo is president of the 
Leominster National Bank, Leominster, 
Mass. 


CLASS OF 1874 
Secretary, Charles E. Quimby, 44 West 36th 
St., New York City 
Walter Parker died at Quechee, Vt., 
March 25, 1906, after a protracted ill- 
ness. He was graduated from the Chandler 
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Scientific Department in 1874, and has been 
engaged in woolen manufacturing since his 
father’s death, being at the head of the J. C. 
Parker Co. He leaves a widow and one 
son. 


CLASS OF 1875 
Secretary, Thomas D. Luce, Nashua, N. H. 


Charles A. Prouty of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is prominently before the 
country in connection with discussion of 
the railroad rate bill. Among the many 
addresses which he has given in recent 
weeks was one before the students of Dart- 
mouth, in a smoker at College Hall. 

A portrait of the late Doctor Henry E. 
Allison, for many years the superintendent 
of the Matteawan State Hospital, Mat- 
teawan, N. Y., was recently presented to 
the hospital by the employees of the insti- 
tution. This was made the occasion of 
several most appreciative eulogies of Doctor 
Allison’s life and work. 

Reverend William Carr is pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Taftville, Nor- 
wich, Conn. On January 20, his church 
dedicated a beautiful new building, planned 
and built under his pastorate. 


CLASS OF 1878 


Secretary, Walter H. Small, 42 Adelphi Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


Andrew W. Edson is to give a course of 
lectures at the Yale University Summer 
School the second week in July, and a 
course at the Allegheny County Institute at 
Pittsburg, Pa., the last week in August. 
He is now giving a course of lectures in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnical Institute, Fridays 
at 4.30, 

Amasa W. Townsend has given up the 
practice of law and has become a farmer. 

Clarence E. Burnham lives with his 
mother at 164 Hobart St., Danvers, Mass. 

Frank W. Gove has moved from Cali- 
fornia and is now in Green Ridge, Mo., for 
his health. He can be reached by writing 


to Peoria, Ill. 
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Addison F. Andrews has changed his 
office address to 33 West 24th St., New 
York. 

George R. Harlow has not changed his 


residence, but the powers that be have 
changed the postoffice, and his home address 
is now 204 Hawthorne Street, Edgewood, 
Swissvale Office, Pa. 

Lewis H. Meader, for nineteen years 
principal of the Academy Avenue Grammar 


School, Providence, R, I., has been made 
principal of the new Lexingon Avenue 
Grammar School, one of the best school 


buildings in the state. 

At their residence in Winchester, Mass., 
recently Mr. and Mrs. Ginn gave a reception 
and dinner to Mr. Ginn’s partners, the 
oceasion being the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the wedding of one of them, Mr. 
Parkhurst. The members of the firm pre- 
sented the couple with a very handsome 
silver service. There were present the fol- 
lowing Dartmouth men, members of the 
firm: T. W. Gilson 74, O. P. Conant ’79, 
H. H. Hilton °90, F. M. Ambrose ’84, non- 
graduate. 

The press of February 5 contained this: 
‘*Pekin, Feb. 4, 1906. Yuan Shi Kai, 
viceroy of Chili province has discharged 
Professor C. D. Tenney, the foreign director 
of education, who organized the new school 
system in this province and within three 
years made it a model for the empire. 
Strong opposition has arisen lately to 
foreign mangement of the schools, and par- 
ticularly against Doctor Tenney, because he 
isan American. Yuan Shi Kai told Doctor 
Tenney that he appreciated his work, but 
Yuan Shi Kai has so many enemies that he 
could nof afford to keep him at Canton be- 
cause he is an American. Professor Tenney 
was an appointee of Yuan Shi Kai and 
started the construction of the college at 
Paotingfu, the seat of the viceroy. In 
July, 1900, at the time of the ‘Boxer’ upris- 
ing, Doctor Tenney was resident of the Uni- 
versity of Tientsin. He became angry over 
the nightly entertainments given by the 
higher officers of the allied troops and 
the delay to march on Pekin, offering to 
guide the army fthither.’’ 

The news despatches of April 10 add this; 
Yuan Shi Kai, Viceroy of Chi-Li province, 


Lewis 
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who was forced by the pressure of the anti- 
foreign faction to accept the resignation of 
Professor C. D. Tenney, foreign director of 
education, on February 5, last, has now given 
Tenney an important mission abroad. For 
the next four years he will act as superin- 
tendent of all Chinese students in America 
and England, numbering now just about 400. 
Tenney will soon start for America with 
sixty students, who will enter Eastern col- 
leges. 


CLASS OF 1879 
Secretary, Charles C. Davis, Winchester, N.H. 


Levi L. Conant, Ph. D., professor of 
mathematics in the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, has recently published through 


the American Book Company, a little book 
of 124 pages, entitled **‘ Original Exercises in 


Plane and Solid Geometry. ’’ 


CLASS OF 1881 
Secretary, Myron W. Adams, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga. 
Edward N. Pearson, the Secretary of State 
of New Hampshire, performed no small part 
of the 


ference 


labor connected with the peace con- 


at Portsmouth. His services 


were 
warmly praised by Governor McLane. 
J. Douglas White, non-grad., is con- 


nected with the advertising department of a 
new railroad, the San Pedro, Los 
and Salt Lake. 

Doctor Francis R. Lane, principal of the 
prepratory department of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, was on April 7 elected 
president of the Jacob Tome Institute of 
Maryland. Doctor Lane has beep in 
present position since 1902. Before going 
to Brooklyn he was director of high schools 
in Washington, D. C. 


Angeles 


his 


CLASS OF 1882 
Luther B. Little, Fifth 
Hotel, New York City 

Charles Fifield died in January in a hos- 
pital in Chicago, after a surgical operation. 
He was born in Andover, N. H., in 1857. 
After graduating at Dartmouth he began 
the study of medicine, but gave up the idea 


Secretary, Avenue 


i> 
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of a profession before completing the course 
and moved to Buda, Ill., to take pro- 
fessional charge of a large farm which he 
inherited. His home was in Buda, until 
he died. He left a wife and two children. 

The Reverend George M. Ward, D. D., 
president of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
entertained one section of the Chinese Im- 
perial Commission, during its recent visit 
Wells College was selected 
by the Commission as one of the two female 
colleges to bi 


to this country. 


inspected, with a 
recommendations for such 
China. 

William P 
law in Gettysburg, Pa., has 


view to 
institutions in 
who is 


Quimby, practicing 


recently been 


in New York City for some weeks in pro- 
fessional business 
Doctor John F. Thompson of Portland, 


Maine, 
graduation exercises in the 


was one of the visitors at the recent 
Medical School 


at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore. 


CLASS OF 


1SS35 
Ne retary, Ss. Rochester, N H 

The death of Reverend T. M. Edmands by 
accidental drowning on 
near his 


> > jf , 
Ro e7vlson, 


December 21, 
home in Wahpeton, N. D., 
the twelfth since graduation. 
he lefi 
noon. 


1905, 
makes 
It seems that 
walk, in the fore- 
His failure to return at noon caused 
alarm and search immediately insti- 
tuted. His hat was found floating in a hole 
in the ice, in Red River, that had been cut 
for watering cattle. After two 
effort, the hope of recovering the 
abandoned until spring. Edmands 
born in Chelmsford, Vt., Jan. 4, 
After graduation he taught a year, then en- 
tered Andover Theological Seminary, grad- 
uating in 1887. He filled several minor 
pastorates, and was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Mankato, 8S. D., from 1896 
to902, going thence to the Wahpeton 
church. On August 27, 1889, he married 
Jennie Bartlett of Island Pond, Vt., who, 
with a daughter of thirteen, survives him 
and has returned to her old home. Besides 
these his only surviving relatives are his 
father and a brother, Edmands ’86. 


his home for a 


was 


weeks’ 
body was 
was 


1858 
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CLASS OF 1885 
Secretary, Herbert D, Foster, Hanover, N. H. 


C. W. Bates, teacher of French in the 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N, Y., is to 
act as courier for a personally conducted 
party of sixteen in a ‘‘Grand Tour of Cen- 
tral Europe.’’ June 30—Sept. 6. 

Edwin A. Bayley’s address at Lexington, 
Mass., last Memorial Day has 
printed under the title ‘‘The Increasing 
Purpose of the Age. or the Ending of 
Warfare Universal 


been re- 


Human through Jus- 


tice.”’ 
Otis E. 


Hovey, Thayer 


delivered a 


School ‘So. re 
cently lecture at the Thayer 
on ‘‘Some Features of Bridge 
struction.’’ In 


School Con- 
addition to his office work 
the 


Hovey has had a 


as engineer of desigus for American 


Bridge Company, 


deal to do 


good 


with the commercial affairs of 


his company. He has been to Constanti- 
nople in its interest, and in England he se- 


cured by his skillful designing some con- 


tracts for important bridge work in South 
Africa in 1898. He is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. His 


home address is 39 Sycamore St., Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Charles F, Chase, Thayer School °89, of 
New Britain, Connecticut, chief 
of the Berlin Construction Co., was re- 
cently elected president of the Connecticut 
Society of Civil Engineers. He is also 
clerk of St. Mark’s Church and the secre- 
tary of the Church Club of Connecticut. ® 

Richard §. Currier, Barre, Vt., is presi- 
dent of the Vermont Good Roads Associa- 
tion, having been one of its founders. 

John B. Hodgdon has been for the past 


engineer 


three years assistant engineer for the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway. He 
has worked for the Southwest Missouri 
Electric Railway; has run two surveys for 


the proposed Arkansas Valley Interurban 
Railway from Wichita to Arkansas City; 
has made extensive land surveys in the 
swamps of northeastern Arkansas 
southeastern Missouri, where 


and 
it took Yan- 


kee wit to locate some of the old govern- 
ment corners that were put in in the ’40s; 
has made many hundred underground sur- 
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veys inthe lead and zinc mines in and 
around Joplin and Webb City, Missouri, 
and Galena, Kansas; and has enjoyed the 
reputation for several years of being the 
best ‘‘underground engineer’? in that 
region. 

Non-grad. William A. Dickey’s address 
is Landlock, Alaska. 

Non-grad. Arthur Lucas is editorial 
writer and financial editor of the A/éany 
Evening Journal. 

Non-grad. Arthur W. Whitcomb is secre- 
tary of the Independent Peeriess Pattern 
Co., ’07- West 25th St., N. Y. ’ 

Non-grad. A. S. Marshall is practicing 
law in Concord, N. H. 

Non-grad. Leonard F. Hatch is in charge 
of the Moosehead Lake Sanatorium recently 
established by him at Greenville Junction, 
Maine. 


CLASS OF 1886 


Secretary, William M. Hatch, 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Henry W. Thurston is the chief probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court at Chicago. 
He has undertaken the reorganization of the 
entire routine work of the Juvenile Court. 
Address: 7233 Harvard Ave., Chicago. 

George W. Ransom retains the sub-master- 
ship of the Henry L. Pierce School in Dor- 
chester and the principlaship of the South 
Boston Evening High School. 

Elmer F. Botsford has a law office at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., where he is engaged in 
the practice of his profession when not in 
the mining districts of Alaska. 

George E. Fletcher is a special agent for 
the U. S. Treasury Dep’t. Address 523 So. 
Washington St., Alexandria, Va. 

Horace Clark, non-grad., is associated 
with the Clark Coal and Coke Co. at 
Peoria, Ill., with branch offices in Iowa 
and Minnesota. 

William P. Kelley has resigned the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools at Attle- 
boro, Mass., to accept a similar position at 
Meriden, Conn. 

Walter M. Morgan is in the 
business at 204 Montague St., 
mn. es 

Walter F. Osborne is the proprietor and 


insurance 
Brooklyn, 
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manager of the Harbor View House at East 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Ernest J. Edmands has a very successful 
Teachers’ Agency fin Boston at 10 Tremont 
St. 

James W. Newton is the New England 
manager for the Yawman-Erbe Mfg. Co., 
68 Franklin St., Boston. Mr, Newton was 
recently. married. 

William E. Baxter, non-grad., is an eye 
specialist in Boston, with offices on Boyl- 
ston St. 

Fred C. Heilge, non-grad., is one of the 
ticket agents at the Grand Central Station, 
Nev York. 

Some twenty members of the class are 
engaged in educational pursuits, either as 
principals, superintendents, county exami- 
ners, or through connection with publishing 
houses. 

Eight members of the class have died 


in 
twenty years,—Atkin, Batchelder, Gross, 
Higgins, Jackman, Patterson, Simcox, 
Smith. Sixty-nine were graduated. 


All members of ’86, including non-gradu- 
ates, should keep in mind the twentieth re- 
union at Hanover in June. A large return 
of the members of the class is already as- 
sured. Arrangements for headquarters are 
now being made and formal notice will be 
sent in due time covering other details. A 
full report will be issued at this time. 


CLASS OF 1887 
Secretary, Emerson Rice, Hyde Park, Mass. 

At the request of THE Bi-MONTHLY, Mr. 
Fred A. Howland has given the following 
written account of Mr. Buckley’s life and 
work: 

‘*William Parkinson Buckley, who died 
at Lancaster, New Hampshire, of pneumonia 
on January 10, 1906, was born at Littleton, 
New Hampshire, February 22, 1865, his father 
being of English and his mother of Scotch 
nativity. Graduating from Littleton High 
School in 1883 he entered Dartmouth the 
succeeding fall. Of perfect physique and 
with an ardent love for outdoor life which 
to the last 


never flagged, he excelled in 
boxing and was college champion in that 
sport. He was one of the fine K. K. K. 


delegation from his class and an organizer 
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of the Casque and Gauntlet society. He 
was asuccessful participant in various prize 
speaking contests, and at graduation re- 
ceived a commencement appointment and, 
what was then considered by many the most 
desirable distinction of the course, the gen- 
eral improvement prize. As one of the 
many who is those days found it necessary 
to finance, in part, their education, Buckley 
was for several terms principal of the 
academy at Epping, New Hampshire. Per- 
haps the most distinctive feature of his 
college life was the ease with which he 
maintained a good and constantly improving 
standard of scholarship, notwithstanding 
the interruptions incident to teaching and 
other outside work and his interest and 
participation in the athletic and social life 
of the College. 

‘*No uncertainty as to his ultimate voca- 
tion disturbed Buckley from the early days 
when as office boy he fell under the stimu- 
lating influence and became the protege of 
the firm of Bingham, Mitchell and Batchel- 
lor; and upon graduation he returned to 
their office to complete his preparation for 
the bar. After admission he entered the 
employ of Drew and Jordan at Lancaster, 
New Hampshire, and soon assumed the 
partnership relation which lasted till his 
death, doing his full share to make the 
name of Drew, Jordan and Buckley dis- 
tinguished throughout and beyond the 
borders of the state. 

‘*In a profession where men are fortunate 
if they excel ina single branch, Buckley 
exhibited a ready proficiency in all depart- 
ments, his work bearing the stamp of excel- 
lence whether at the desk, before juries or 
in Supreme Court, so that he was reputed 
by his associates—and a lawyer’s work is of 
such character that the judgment of con- 
temporaries is about the only test of its 
effectiveness—the peer of any of the New 
Hampshire attorneys of his years. In 1900 
Governor Jordan appointed him Judge Ad- 
vocate-General. and in 1903-4 he was a 
representative from Lancaster to the general 
assembly. m 

‘*The foregoing details furnish no ade- 
quate conception of the charm, the capacity 
and the possibilities, had his life 
spared, of this exceptional man. Courage, 
loyalty, generosity, charity, abode in his 


been 
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heart. The memory of his delightful com- 
panionship will long be cherished by the 
many who, in the woods, along the stream, 
or in his hospitable home, experienced the 
charm of his comradeship. - His distin- 
guished appearance, buoyant disposition, 
brilliancy in conversation, and skill as a 
raconteur gave him ascendancy in whatever 
group he chanced to be, yet no assumption 
of leadérship marred the attractiveness of 
his intercourse, and he was democratic in 
every instinct, thought and act. He liked 
men for what they were, stripped of the 
circumstance of birth, éducation, influence 
or social condition, and to his other quali- 
ties were added such a naturalness of man- 
ner and such genuine sympathy with all 
sorts and conditions oc men that to fall un- 
der the spell of his personality was to be- 
come his lasting friend, His well-rounded 
ability, his professional attainments, and 
his wide popularity justify the velief that 
the most coveted distinctions of his native 
state, attainable either at the bar or in poli- 
tics, were not beyond his reach, 

‘*The following appreciative summary 
appeared in the editorial column of the 
Concord Daily Monitor: 

‘**He did a man’s complete work among a 
group of strong men, adding to professional 
attainments of rare power the refinements 
of a mind replete with culture. Gallant, 
courteous, courageous man that he was,. he 
attacked life’s duties with debonair and 
youthful enthusiasm. with high courage and 
unswerving persistence— and he won a high 
place in his profession, with much more in 


store for him had his years been pro- 
longed. ’ 
‘*‘He:» was married, July 25, 1891, to 


Elizabeth Drew, aud is survived by her and 
two children, Clyde, born June 1, 1892, and 
Alice, born August 16, 1894. His mother, 
from whom in a large degree he inherited 
his splendid qualities of mind and heart, 
died only a few days before his own 
death. ’’ 
CLASS OF 1888 
Secretary, William Byron Forbush, Madison 
Ave. and 57th St., New York City 

The Reverend John Lew Clark has become 
pastor of the Bushwick Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn. 








XUM 
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Fred T. Dunlap is secretary of the Man- 
chester, N. H., Board of Trade, 

Israel H. Reynolds is salesman 
Illinois Steel Co,, with home at 
Adams St., Chicago. 

William Byron Forbush is the author of 
a book of poems, ‘‘ Ecclesiastes in the Metre 
of Omar,’’ which Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. announce for early fall publication. 


for the 
1235 W. 


and 


CLASS OF 1889 


Secretary, James C. Flagg, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
' 


John Barrett is conspicuous in the diplo- 
matic service of the country threugh his 
success as minister to Colombia, as well as 
for his earlier record in diplomatic work, 
Having entered the service as a United 
States Minister only five years after gradu- 
ating from college, he is now holding his 
fifth important position. These have been 
as follows: United States Minister to 
Siam, 1894-98; Delegate to the Second Pan- 
American Conference in 1901-02; 
U. S. Minister to Argentine Republic, 
1903-04; U. S. Minister to Panama, 1904- 
05; U. S. Minister to Colombia 1905 
In addition to holding these posts he was 
special commissioner of American Chambers 
of Commerce in China, Japan, and the 
Philippines in 1899-1900, and commissioner 
general of Foreign Affairs for the St. Louis 
Exposition, i902-03. President Roosevelt sent 
him to Bogota, Colombia, for the express 
purpose of restoring the friendly relations 
between Colombia and the United States, 
which were so much impaired by the 
Panama incident, and if a conclusion can 
be drawn from the attitude of the Colombian 
Government and the people towards him 
he is making fair progress towards the de- 
sired end. Before going to Colombia he 
Was a year in Panama, where his special 
work was to establish diplomatic relations 
between that young Republic and the United 
States, At the conclusion of these labors 
he tendered his resignation in the hope of 
returning to private life, but the President 
would not accept it and urged him to go to 
Colombia. Mr. Barrett is doing much to 
develop interest throughout the United 


Mexico, 
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States in the politics. peoples, 
portunities of Latin America. An illustra- 
tion of his efforts along this line are the 
prizes recently offered to the students in 
American colleges by himself for the best 
papers on these subjects. 


and op- 


CLASS OF 1890 
Secretary, Chas. A. Perkins, Criminal Courts 
Bldg., New York City 

William Cogswell, M.D., was married to 
Miss Miriam G. Clay, daughter of Thomas 
Hart Clay, October 10, 1905, at Lexington, 
Ky. 

William T. Abbott was married to Miss 
Elsie P. Bourland, daughter of Benjamin 
L. T. Bourland, June 28, 1905, at Peoria, 
Tl. 

Howard E. 
Florence E. 
Chicago, [Il. 


Nutt was 
Spinks, 


married to Miss 


February 5, 1905, at 


CLASS OF 1893 
Secretary, Harlan C. Pearson, Concord, N. H. 


Arthur Jewett Lougee, M.D., was mar- 
ied at Conway Center, N. H., Jan, 8, 1906, 

to Miss Lucia Morrill. They will reside at 
Fryeburg, Me. 

Edward Griffith is manager of the Rex- 
mere and Churchill Hall hotels at Stamford, 
a 2 

Willard G. Aborn resides and has his 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. He is 
president of the Lake Erie Nail and Supply 
Company of Cleveland; president of the 
Grant Nail and Supply Company of Boston; 
president of the Clifton Nail and Supply 
Company of St. Louis; president of the 
Single Stave Barrel Company with general 
offices in Cleveland; and general manager of 
the operating department of the J.C. 
Pearson Company, of Boston. 

John Quincy Eaton is managing a cotton 
plantation inthe Yazoo Delta, twelve miles 
from Ittabena, Mississippi. 

James H. Van Horn is practising law at 
Cody, Wyoming. 

Frederick D. Runnells, Esq., has been 
reelected chairman of the police commission 
of the city of Nashua, N. H. 
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Lester W. Burbank, M.D., of Cabot, 
Vt., was one of the delegates for the year 
1905 from the Vermont Medical Society to 
Dartmouth Medical College. 

Frederic N. Chandler, Esq., is practicing 
law at Lawrence, Mass. 

Charles R. McKenzie and John G. Kellar 
are members of the staff of the State Nor- 
mal College at Albany, N. Y. 

Frank W. Miller is instructor in science 
in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Clarence W. McKay, Esq., who is 
practisivg law in Rochester, N. Y., has 
been engaged recently in perfecting Adiron- 
dack land titles for the state of New York. 


CLASS OF 1894 
Secretary, Charles C. Merrill, Winchendon, 
Mass. 


An unusually large number of men of °94 
are located within reach of Boston, 
and have taken advantage of the fact to in- 
augurate a informal and 
therefore most enjoyable gatherings for the 
renewal of old memories and the strengthen- 
ing of old ties. held 
with no regularity, being called whenever 
the spirit moves any one man sufficiently to 
spur him to send outa call. They 
when the class was planning its tenth year 
reunion at the College two years ago, and 
three or four ‘‘round-ups’’ a year seem to be 
the accepted program. At the last one, held 
at only three or four days’ last 
March, no less than classmen 
sat down to dinner at Press 
Club. Thoseat the board were: Frederick 
C. Allen, president of the class; William 
M. Ames of Rochester, N. H.; Timothy 
Bagley of Boston; John H. Bartlett of 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Charles W. Berry of 
Somerville, Mass.; Everett W. Boyd, also 
of Somerville; Sherman E, Burroughs of 
Manchester, N. H.; Dwight Hall of Dover, 
N. H.; Henry N. Hurd of Manchester, 
N. H.; Matt B. Jones of Newton, Mass. ; 
Kent Knowlton of Boston; Albert M. Lyon 
of Boston; George E. Mann of Quechee, 
Vt.; Philip S. Marden of Lowell, Mass. ; 
Frederick A. Murphy of Winthrop, Mass, ; 
Alfred E. Norris of Brookline, Mass. ; 
Reverend Walter H. Rollins of Wilmington, 


easy 


series of 


very 


These meetings are 


began 


notice 


twenty-one 
the Boston 
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Mass,; Bertrand A. Smalley of Revere, 
Mass. ; Doctor Fred L. Smalley of Reading, 
Mass.; Doctor Elmer 8. Tenney, U. S. A., 
of Fort Strong, Mass.: and Frank A. 
Griffin, of Boston. With a little special 
effort "94 believes she can get out surely 
twenty-five men and perhaps thirty, at a 
“round-up’’ to follow next fall’s football 
game against Harvard. 

Timothy Bagley has recently organized 
the Bagley Designing Company of which 
he is president. The preparation of news- 
paper advertising designs in all their forms 
is the work undertaken by the new corpora- 
tion, whose offices are established at 27 
School Street, Boston. 

Alfred Bartlett, a Boston publisher, is 
now On an extensive business trip in the in- 
terest of his calendars and other publica- 
tions. The South, Pacific Coast, and Mid- 
dle West are his objectives, 

Doctor Fred L. Smalley of Reading, 
Mass., is receiving the congratulations of 
his classmates on the birth of a daughter, 
Faith, on January 2, 1906. 

Samuel E. McMillen, now in journalism 
in Chicago, will act as secretary to and 
representative of his brother, 
Francis McMillen, during the latter’s com- 
ing tour of American cities. 
Young McMillen is a violin virtuoso, ranked 
abroad, 


personal 
professional 


where he has been several years 


under the foremost masters, with Kubelik 
and other musical prodigies. 
Philip 8. 


Marden, 


Marden, accompanied by Mrs. 
is making a tour of the Mediter- 
countries, and will return to 
Mass., his home, 


ranean 
Lowell, 


not 
until the early 
summer. 

Reverend Walter H. Rollins is about to 
close a very successful pastorate at Wilming- 
ton, Mass., having accepted a call to a 
at Waterloo, Iowa. Reverend Mr. 
Rollins will not find ’94 unheralded in that 
state, since Reverend Frank W. Hodgdon 
has for several years been the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church at Des Moines, 
Iowa, 

Bertrand A. Smalley,—who, ever 
his graduation has been a newspaper writer, 
first with the Boston Advertiser and 
Record, and for the past six years with the 
Boston Evening Transcript, 


church 


since 


quit the news- 
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paper ranks February 1. He is now adver- 
tising manager for Rueter and Company 
and the A. J. Houghton Company, large 
Boston brewers, and private secretary to 
Henry A. Rueter, president of both corpo- 
rations. 

S. E. Burroughs wus a member of the 
Committee of Twelve in which President 
Tucker has had a prominent place, which 
has recently been successful in securing a 
decision of the Supreme Court against the 
threatened race-track gambling in New 
Hampshire, 

H. N. Hurd represented the class at the 
recent secretaries meeting at Hanover, on 
account of Secretary Merrill’s enforced 
absence. 

J. A. Townsend is now in business at 
Nos. 3 to 7 West 22nd Street, New York 
City, thetirm being Bodmer, Townsend and 
Co., publishers. 

F. S. Martyn has moved his law office to 
Nos. 188 to 190 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the firm of Ward and Martyn being 
dissolved, 


CLASS OF 1895 
Secretary, Frank P. Dodge, Boulder, Colo. 


Reverend Daniel E. Putnam has resigned 
the pastorate of the Congregational church 
of Houlton, Me., after six years’ service. 

H. A. Cochran is now with Perkins, 
Hardy and Co.. shoe manufacturers at West 
Derry, N. H. 

E. Roscoe Davis is employed by the 
Florida East Coast Railway with head- 
quarters at Miami, Florida. 

J. V. Gunnison is a director of the Phil- 
adelphia Typewriter Exchange. His ad- 
dress is 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

J. W. H. Pollard is taking a year of 
post-graduate medical work at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

W. A, Wight is employed by the Gypsy 
Moth Commission of Massachusetts. 

R. M. Thornburgh, non-graduate, first 
lieutenant and assistant surgeon U. S. A., 
is beginning his second tour of tropical ser- 
vice. He has charge of all medical cases 
and insane cases admitted to the Division 
Hospital at Manila, and also has command 
of the casual detachment, which consists of 


‘ 
- 


all men in the hospital corps who arrive 
from or go to the United States. He is a 
member of General Wood’s staff. 


CLASS OF 1896 
Secretary, Carl H. Richardson, 27 School St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Reverend George E; Lake has recently 
taken up a pastorate at Chelsea, Vermont. 

Frederic B. Eaton is practising law with 
the firm of Bailey and Voorhees, at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 

Isaac J. Cox, professor of history at 
University of Cincinnati, will teach in the 
University of Colorado the coming summer. 

H. S. Richardson, Esq., has opened a 
new law office at Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Louis 8S. Cox, Esq., state senator from 
Lawrence, Mass., will without doubt be the 
next postmaster of that city. 


CLASS OF 1897 


Secretary, John Merrill Boyd, Offices of the 
Boston University Law School, Boston 

Walter E. McCornack of the Chicago bar 
has recently published (Callaghan and Co,, ) 
a volume, ‘*A Treatise of the Insurance 
Law of Illinois.’’ The volume is exhaus- 
tive, treating of Llinois Insurance Law 
with special attention to Pleading, Practice, 
and Procedure, 

H. H. Gibson, in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Advertising of the Sanitol Chemi- 
cal Laboratory Co., St. Louis, has in addi- 
tion been recently made manager of the 
Eastern Sales Department which includes 
the state of Ohio and all states east, 

J. W. Merrow is pursuing a special 
course in architecture at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in connection with 
his work as architect in the office of Wheel- 
wright and Haven, 100 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. 

H. M. Thyng has returned from Colorado 
to his home in New Hampton, N. H. 

G. E. Foss, principal of the Forest Park 
Grammar School, Springfield, Mass., is 
recovering from a serious attack of typhoid 
fever, 
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L. H. Blanchard was reelected vice 
president of Hapgoods at the recent annual 
meeting of the corporation in New York 
City. Mr. Blanchard has been manager of 
the Chicago office of Ilapgoods since 1903 
and under him it has grown to be one of 
the largest and most prosperous of the or- 
ganization's numerous branches. 

F, J. Urquhart has published two of three 
booklets which are being gotten out for the 
purpose of familiarizing the school children 
of Newark, N. J., with their own town. 
These will later be amplified into a volume 
of local history. 


CLASS OF 1898 
Secretary, Herbert W. Blake, Island Pond, Vt. 


Walter T. Sumner has been made Dean 
of the Episcopal cathedral of SS. Peter and 
Paul in Chicago. He is also superintendent 
of Episcopal city missions with a staff of 
workers under him. 


CLASS OF 1899 
Secretary, Elmer W. Barstow, Central Gram 
mar School, New Britain, Conn. 

A. M. Abbott has recently taken a posi- 
tion with the American Bank Note Com- 
pany, 78 to 86 Trinity Place, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbott reside at 9 Myrtle 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Doctor H. H. Dearborn is practising in 
Leominster, Mass, 

John McQ. French has been made district 
manager for A. Leschen and Sons Rope Co., 
with headquarters at Denver, Col. 

S. J. Smith, who has been for several 
years in the employ of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, has recently been transferred from 
Minnesota to Idaho,where he is construct- 
ing a line of road of about thirty-five miles, 
terminating at Grangeville. 

A. D. Wiggin is principal of the Wood- 
stock, Vt., High School. 

George G. Clark has opened a law office 
at 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 

The sympathy of the class is extended to 
Ralph W. Hawkes in the loss of his wife, 
Mrs. Georgie Bancroft Hawkes, who died 
at her home in Millbury, Massachusetts, 
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January 24, 1906, after an illness of about 
a month. The cause of death was erysipe- 
las in a rare form. <A daughter, Mabel 
Elizabeth, was born December 30, 1905. 

The annual Boston round-up of the class 
of 1899 was held at the New Hampshire 
Clob, March 3, 1906. Twenty-seven mem- 
bers were present and the occasion was a 
most enjoyable one. Many sympathetic 
references were made to recent bereavements 
in the death of Mrs. Hawkes and of Harry 
Ladd. The spirit of the meeting was 
sobered by these sad events, but good cheer 
prevailed in the joy of reunion and in the 
general outlook of success with which the 
members are meeting. Those _ present: 
Atwood, Barney, Brown, N. P., Clark, 
Corey, Dearborn, Dickey, Donahue, Drew, 
Galusha, Hobbs, Hodgkins, Johnston, Ken- 
dall, Leavitt, Lynch, Osgood, Parker, 
Richardson, Rogers, Sleeper, Sturtevant, 
Varney, Walker, Adams, W. B., Allen, 
Cogswell. 

Harry Ladd died in Eugene, Oregon, 
February 8, 1906, after a brief illness of 
typhoid pneumonia. He was born in 
Epping, New Hampshire, October 23, 1874, 
the son of Samuel P. and Sarah I. Dodge 
Ladd. He fitted for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. In College he was a 


very popular man, a member of Psi Upsi- 
lon and Sphinx, and at the ’99 Com- 
mencement was marshal of the class. After 


studying law at Columbia and at Harvard, 
he entered upon the practice of law at 
Lewiston, Maine. Later he removed to 
Oregon, where he was pleasantly located 
and meeting with good success in his pro- 
fession. He married December 23, 103, 
Josephine A. Thompson, who survives him 
with one child, a son. The funeral ser- 
vices were held February 16, at Epping, 
New Hampshire. 


CLASS OF 1900 
Secretary, Henry N. Teague, Hotel Gotham, 
Fifth Ave., New York City 

Harry I. Marshall is a missionary in 
Burma. He has charge of about thirty 
churches, and is superintendent of a school, 
He has just completed a new school build- 
ing. 
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On March 3, sixteen 1900 men met at the 
Dartmouth Club in New York and ex- 
changed telegrams with the twenty-five 
1900 men who were holding their annual 
round-up at the Essex Hotel in Boston. 

G. W. Tong, who was married on Jan- 
uary 17, 1906, to Miss Annie Heald, is in 
private practice at 429 3rd Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

©, W. Foss is assistant librarian of the 
Amherst College Library, Amherst Mass. 

A. L. Wallace is the proud father of 
twins born on the 27th of February, 1906. 

F. J. Bradley is a Divinity student in 
Rome, Italy, at the College Americana, Del 
Nord. 

©. E. Butterfield is in private practice at 
Suncook, N. H. 


CLASS OF 1901 


Secretary, Channing H. Cox, 433-439 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Theodore N. Wood was married to Miss 
Isabelle M. Briggs on October 17, 1905, at 
Middleborough, Mass. Their address is 16 
School St., Middleborough. 


CLASS OF 1902 
Secretary, William C. Hill, Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass. 

Kendall Banning has been a_ partner 
since January 1, of the firm of Bruce and 
Banning, Publicity Engineers. The firm 
handles the advertising and publicity ac- 
counts of many prominent engineering and 
manufacturing concerns, and contributes ex- 
tensively to such magazines as World's 


Work, Scientific American, Engineering 
News, etc. 

A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs, 
George H. Beaudry of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on January 4, 1906. 


CLASS OF 1903 
Secretary, Jeremiah F. Mahoney, 10 Oxford’ 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles L. Luce has been admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar. 

A daughter was recently born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Leroy Thorpe, at Lisbon, N. H. 

H. A. Bullard, who is located at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been at his home in Lan- 
caster, N. H., for some time, seriously ill 
with diphtheria. 


CLASS OF 1905 

Secretary, Edgar Gilbert, Methuen, Mass. 

John Brockway is in the office of the 
Vermont Marble Company at Proctor, Vt. 

John Dunlap is engaged in the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and is located at Fallon, 
Nevada. 

Herford N. Elliott is in the real estate 
business at 64 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 

Harold Lane has entered the editorial 
department of 7he Railway Age, and may 
be found at 1660 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Edward OC. Richardson is with the 
Western Electric Company, in the Chicago 
office. 

Walter H. Lillard has been acting as super- 
intendent of the reference department at the 
College Library. He is also secretary of 
the College Club. 
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